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~ Your Fat and Feeder 
| Lambs @ e have always found a ready ovtlet at 


Denver during the Fall. + + + + 


The Denver livestock interests have 
put forth a great deal of effort in 
building up a good demand for feeder 
lambs, in addition to the local packer 


and shipper demand for the fat end. 


Feeders in the sections to the north, 
south and east of Denver have been 
urged to place their orders for feeder 

! lambs early. Later in the season, at 
Denver, the supply has never equalled 
the demand. + + + + + + + + 


{ ~ Last year producers made 






When shipping your lambs this fall 
watch the DENVER MARKET carefully. 


as much as $1.00 per cwt. 
_ more by going to Denver. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS _ 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles trom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 














The LINDLEY -CAHOW 
COMMISSION CO. 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 


Years of experience and the personal attention given shipments assure 
you that an honest effort will be made to please you. 


SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 
Ed Nolan T. H. Lindley 
Billy Howard Ed Cahow 
Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 
Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully 
So Prompt Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 




































Consumption does not 


measure demand 


“CONSUMER-DEMAND” is difficult 
to define. It measures the public’s 
willingness and capacity to pay for 
what it wants. It is regarded as 
strong when the public wants some- 
thing enough to pay a good price 
for it: it is weak when prices have 
to be made attractive in order to 
encourage sales. 

Consumer-demand for meat 
should not be confused with con- 
sumption. All the available supply 
is marketed at all times—whether 
the demand is strong or weak, and 
the packer merchandising system 
has operated so effectively that 
there is no record in recent years 
of a single quarter of beef having 
been held off the market until it 
was unsalable. 


Sometimes demand is strong 


when supplies are large and at such 
times profits are usually satisfac- 








THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY. U. S. A. 


tory. More frequently, however, 
demand is strong when supplies 
are short and when consumption 
is low, for at such times consum- 
ers who can afford to do so, pay a 
premium in order to get what they 
want. Once in a while, general 
unemployment or other conditions 
growing out of depressions, influ- 
ence consumer-demand to such an 
extent that even a reduced supply 
of product cannot be marketed 
profitably and prices have to be 
lowered to stimulate buying. 

Meat consumption figures, there- 
fore, merely measure the amount 
produced and do not measure the 
strength of consumer-demand. The 
price, considered in relation to the 
supply, is the measure of demand. 


T Ake 


President 
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Better values to customers . . . Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 








LisTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated with the N. B. C. — 
Central standard time 7.30 P. M.-8.00 P. M. 
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Price Fluctuations 





Prices of meats and by-products (such as 
hides, lamb pelts, tallow, etc.) determine 
prices of live stock. Packer salesmen make 
every effort to get highest prices, but they 
can get only that price at which the meat 
will move into consumption. This is the 
market price. 


Day to day and week to week, fluctu- 
ations in receipts of live stock cause fluctu- 
ations in the supply of meats. This in turn 
causes fluctuations in livestock prices. 


Ordinarily the amount of money that 
consumers have to spend for meats does 
not vary greatly from day to day or week 
to week. When it does, in times of un- 
employment, as at present, the tendency of 


meat and livestock prices is downward. 


This effect on the prices of meats and live 
stock is illustrated in the average weekly 
prices of cattle and wholesale prices of the 
corresponding grades of beef at Chicago 
shown in the accompanying chart. They 
were taken from reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The fluctuating prices of hides and other 
by-products also have an effect but space 
does not permit their discussion here. The 
money from beef represents 80 to 90 per 
cent of the total money the packer receives 
for the meat and by-products of cattle, 
hence it is the largest single product that 
affects the price of the live animal. 


Swift & Company 


U.S. A. 
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CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


ON SHEEP AFFAIRS 


From $6 to as much as $30 per car is the cash gain 
to lamb shippers under the final decision of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission in the Docket 17000, (9) 

} the western livestock freight rate 
Sheep Freight case begun in 1927. The details 
Rates Lowered 2°¢ printed in this issue of the 
Wool Grower. 

A half million dollars per year secured for the 
western sheep industry for organization and non 
organization men alike, of course. But the case was 
handled by the organizations and it could not have 
been presented as it was nor the victory achieved by 
the best single handed efforts. 


Last month the Wool Grower discussed six cases 
affecting charges at public markets, in which were 
pending decisions by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This month we report three of the 
Stock Yards awaited rulings. The reductions 
Expenses ordered in yardage charges at Den- 

ver and St. Joseph, and in comission 
rates at Sioux City are not emergency rates, nor were 
they arrived at in the light of conditions of the last two 
years. It was found that with business as it was in 
1928 and 1929 the old charges were excessive: ‘The 
legal machinery which the law of 1921 set up in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to handle these mat- 
ters apparently cannot move rapidly enough to keep 
these charges in line even with major price changes. 


No response has yet to come to the request of the 
National Wool Growers Association for a voluntary 
twenty-five per cent cut in stockyards and commission 
rates to apply until markets improve. 


The Boston wool market report from our corres- 
pondent there, Mr. Henry A. Kidder, is especially inter- 
esting and encouraging. The reports 

Wool we print from the growers’ own con- 
Activity cern, the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, not only publish what is 


being accomplished in the market by the growers 
themselves but also are of high educational value. 
Growers need to know more about wool handling and 
selling in order to produce more efficiently,—and to 
Properly govern their marketing corporation. 


Prices for live lambs in July were both puzzling 
and disconcerting to raisers. The outlet and prices for 
carcasses, on the whole, were more than 
Lamb good. It is an economic axiom that 
Prices changes in producers’ prices lag behind 
those affecting the handlers of the prod- 
uct after it has left first hands. With lambs, this 
certainly is true in the case of advances in distributors’ 
selling figures but we have never perceived much lag- 
ging in getting over to producers the effect of lowering 
wholesale prices. 

It is plain that the trade is well adjusted to larger 
lamb supplies and the estimated eight per cent increase 
in the year’s crop need not be expected to make the 
market any worse. It can and should do better. And 
by the time extra losses of 1931, and lighter weights 
caused by poor ranges are reckoned with it is probable 
that consumers will be offered no more lamb than they 
took and liked from the 1930 crop. 


To build up an organization of wool growers to 
such an extent as to support a $100,000 campaign to 
increase the demand is an ambitious 
The Lamb undertaking, and especially so in a 
: ‘ season of unprecedentedly low markets. 
Campaign The success of the twelve state wool 
grower associations in raising their respective quotas 
of the National Association budget voted by them will 
not be fully known until the close of this year. Progress 
will be reported at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on August 25. 
It is certain that a new day has arrived in the ranks 


of sheep owners’ organization. The need and possibili- 


ties of larger and more direct efforts for the use of 
immediate business service now are recognized. Old 
organization men have greater confidence in associa- 
tion work and hundreds of new men are coming into 
the ranks in the different states. 


In balancing their budgets wool growers hereto- 
fore have relied nearly altogether upon cutting down 


: costs. At times this has been very 
Increasing expensive economy, as cheap rams are 
Income purchased and the value of future pro- 


duction impaired. But most of it has 
been necessary and without lowering of efficiency. 
Now the attempt is being made to do more than 
cut expenses, to play the other half of the game,—to 
increase income. 





Marketing Charges Reduced 


OWER sstockyards charges at 
Denver and St. Joseph and lower 
commission rates at Sioux City are 
called for in three decisions and 
orders of Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture R. W. Dunlap, recently 
issued under the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 
At Denver, the stockyards charge 
after September 10, is to be 6% 
cents per head for sheep instead of 
8 cents as at present. The charge for 
cattle is reduced from 35 cents to 28 
cents per head and on hogs from 12 
cents to 10 cents. 

At St. Joseph, effective Septem- 
ber 3, 1931, the yardage charge on 
sheep is to be 7 cents per head in- 
stead of the present 8 cents. 

At Sioux City the commission 
charge for selling lambs and sheep in 
double-deck cars is to be reduced 
from $20.00 per car to $18.00 per 
car, effective August 24. 

These three decisions dispose of 
one-half of the cases which have 
been pending before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for long periods 
and action upon which has been 
urged in recent issues of the Wool 
Grower. Decisions are yet to be 
announced in connection with the 
stockyards charges at St. Louis and 
Kansas City and on the commis- 
sion rates at St. Joseph. 


St. Joseph Yards 


Procedure and arrival at decision 
in these cases is based quite largely 
on the audit of the company’s books 
to determine actual investment 
value, legitimate expenses, and net 
earnings. At St. Joseph the report 
shows that the officials concluded 
that the value of the stockyards 
property upon which a net earning 
of 744 per cent should be permitted 
was as follows: 


Structures; cost of reproduction 





new, less depreciation _________ $2,276,412.00 
Land 735,736.00 
Going concern value... 300,000.00 
Working capital 70,000.00 


wn ..._.._.._ eee 


The 7% per cent earnings on the 
total valuation would _ require 
charges for yardage and feed suffi- 
cient to insure a net rate of $253,- 
661.00. 


The audit of the stockyards com- 
pany’s accounts for the business of 
1928 showed a gross revenue of 
$809,108.00 and a total expense of 
$447,649.00. The net earnings for 
that year were $361,459.00 or an 
excess over approved earnings in the 
amount of $107,798.00. The reduc- 
tions in rates are expected to offset 
the extra amount of net revenue ob- 
tained heretofore by the operating 
company. 


The Denver Yards 


The full text and explanation of 
the Denver yards decision has not 
been received at the time this issue 
of the Wool Grower goes to press. 
However, it is known that the 
method employed by the govern- 
ment representatives was much the 
same as in the St. Joseph case. 

The net income of the Denver 
yards in 1929 was $316,493 which 
was declared to be $62,000 in excess 
of fair earnings. To some extent the 
reductions in charges collected from 
shippers are to be offset by new 
charges levied upon stock handled 
and sold by yard traders. In criticiz- 
ing the government decision in the 
Denver case, General Manager J. A. 
Shoemaker expressed the idea that 
no real benefit would be returned 
to producers because the extra 
charge to be levied upon the traders 
would be passed back and finally be 
paid by the original shipper. How- 
ever, there is some doubt as to 
whether this will actually be the 
case. 


Sioux City Commissions 


In arriving at a figure of $18.00 
as a fair rate for selling double-deck 
cars of sheep, the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration made the fol- 
lowing allowances: 
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Te. oT $ 1.50 
Otfice lei : 1.75 
Office expenses 1.00 
Administrative and general expense 1.25 
Business getting and maintaining 1.50 
Interest 40 
Salesmanship —____. 4.50 
III | ncsstcclnncncsetentcesiesizens 1.00 
Risk Lccleppccenmciaie 75 

TE Knee $13.65 


The above amounts allowed for ex- 
penses in connection with the selling 
of sheep certainly appear most liber- 
al to the commission salesmen. The 
report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture does not make out a very strong 
case as to the fairness of allowing 
the amounts shown for administra- 
tion, management and risk in addi- 
tion to actual expenses involving 
outlay. What is still more surpris- 
ing though is the fact that after 
showing $13.65 as the maximum 
amount possible to defend in con- 
nection with the cost of the services, 
and without further attempt at ex- 
planation, a rate of $18 should be 
authorized. 

There is room for considerable 
argument as to the propriety of 
requiring shippers to pay the com- 
mission men’s expense in securing 
business. 


The reports show that at Sioux 
City ten commission firms spend an 
average of $3.00 per car for getting 
and maintaining their volume of 
business. A few firms spend as much 
$5.00 and some as low as $1.00. In 
the testimony given by the Secretary 
of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation in the St. Joseph case, and 
reported in the July Wool Grower, 
objection was made to the inclusion 
in the selling rate of any amount to 
cover the expense of getting busi- 
ness. It was argued that although 
such outlay may be necessary from 
a standpoint of the commission con- 
cerns, yet it cannot be shown that 
there is any direct or indirect benefit 
to the shipper through the efforts 
of the salesmen along this line. 

The salaries of eight special sheep 
salesmen at Sioux City, range from 
two thousand to five thousand dol- 
lars, the average being equivalent to 
$4.50 per car. The receipts of sheep 
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by various firms are not reported, 
but in the case of cattle five firms 
received fewer than five hundred 
cars of cattle each in 1929 but two 
firms had over two thousand cars 
and one firm about three thousand 
cars of cattle. The report which is 
signed by Acting Secretary R. W. 
Dunlap, explains the fact that there 
is no mathematical method of aver- 
aging expenses of different concerns, 
in arriving at an officially approved 


rate which would at the same time 
be fair to all of the commission con- 
cerns as well as to shippers. Some 
arbitrary procedure was necessary 
and probably justifiable, though the 
small reduction of $2.00 in the case 
of sheep is rather disappointing to 
shippers, and hardly can be expect- 
ed to effect any of the readjust- 
ments in the commission charges 
which are generally admitted to be 
sO necessary. 








Lower Freight 


MATERIAL 
freight rates on sheep in most 


of the territory west of Chicago is 
called for in a decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, dated 
June 8, 1931. 


This decision and order closes the 
case that has been under considera- 
tion during the last four years. It 
prescribes a mileage scale to apply in 
all western territory. 

Unfortunately, the Commission’s 
decision allows until October 27 for 
the new rates to be put into effect. 
In the meantime the newer case in 
which the railroads are asking a 
general increase of 15 per cent will 
be the subject of hearings and it is 
indicated that the Commission’s 
ruling in this latter case may be 
made some time this fall. In the un- 
likely event that a 15 per cent raise 
should be allowed on sheep, it would 
necessarily be calculated on the new 
scale of rates that is to be effective 
on October 27. Such an increase, 
however, would not amount to as 
much as the reductions now ordered, 
meaning that in any event the 
freight rates on sheep and lambs 
after October 27 will be lower than 
at present in the range area. 


The reduction of the minimum 
loading weight on sheep to 20,000 
pounds per car is the principal ad- 
vantage gained for lamb shippers. 
This weight replaces the old figure 
of 23,000 pounds which was very 
seldom reached in any commercial 
movement of sheep or lambs to mar- 


reduction in 


Rates on Sheep 


ket. In a few cases the charge per 
hundred pounds is slightly higher 
than at present, though in general 
the reduction in the rates per 100 
pounds are significant. Future ship- 
ments loaded over 20,000 pounds 
will, of course, pay the prescribed 
rate on the actual weight loaded. 
However, the weight used in assess- 
ing freight charges is the sale weight 
at the final market destination and 
not the weight at the time of load- 
ing in the West. 

The new rates are to apply on all 
movements in either direction as a 





maximum scale. It is not expected 
that any former or special rates now 
in effect will be affected if they are 
lower than the rate called for under 
the new decision. 


The scale also provides for com- 
bination rates on a mileage basis to 
apply where. shipments are made 
either to market or to ranges over 
two or more railroads. In the past, 
it has been necessary in a great many 
cases for shippers to pay the sum of 
two or more local rates. 


The table printed below shows the 
effect of the change of rates from 
a limited number of representative 
points. The exact charge per 100 
pounds cannot be accurately known 
in all cases until the new tariffs are 
published by the railroads and the 
method of computing the distance 
finally decided. Figures in the table, 
however, are not likely to be serious- 
ly altered by any such computation 
of distance used in the publication 
of the new tariffs as ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

While only six markets and 30 
loading points are shown in the table, 
the charges in other cases are based 
on the same mileage scale as for 
those shown and which will be 
operative everywhere. 


OLD AND NEW CHARGES PER CAR FROM REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN POINTS 




















TO SIX MARKETS . 
TO #a|| Cuicaco || Omana_ || KansasCrty|| Denver ||San Franc’co|| PorTLanp 
FROM JJ Old | New || Old | New || Old | New || Old | New || Old | New || Old | New 
Yakima, Wash.________- 248.40/221.00//230.00/196.00); 195.50|163.00 sews 96.60) 73.00 
Pendleton, Ore.___--..-- 243.80/216.00||216.20|183.00||216.20|191.00)|181.70|150.00]; _... | ___ ]] 82.80} 62.00 
je | ee 213.90/188.00/|179.40/150.00]|179.40/160.00)/139.65/119.00)/196.65 |125.00)/131.10)101.00 


Pocatello, Ida.___------ 


Rawlins, Wyo.____- 
Casper, Wyo. 51.80/134.00//115.00 
Miles City, Mont. 151.80)134.00]) —.. 
Billings, Mont._______-]]l 64.45 |144.00/|125.35|123.00 
Deer Lodge, Mont... 202.40/172.00||179.40|147.00 
Red Bluff, Cal._______. 


Fresno, Cal.___________ 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 223.10|183.00 
Winslow, Ariz...______ ||207.00}178.00 


131.10)133.00)}115.00/108.00)| ___ 
192.05|159.00 
303.60|239.00//256.45|203.00||256.45/211.00)/200.10/169.00 
Stockton, Cal. 303.60|234.00)|25 6.45 /196.00||256.45|206.00/\200.10/165.00 
303.60|245.00||/256.45|/207.00||256.45|217.00/|200.10/176.00 
184.00|147.00}/158.70)121.00)/140.30/123.00)) _— 
166.75)|142.00}|149.50)117.00)|/144.90)130.00|| 


204.70/175.00||170.20/139.00||170.20/147.00)|13 6.85/106.00)|171.35|125.00}/140.30)112.00 
Cokeville, Wyo. 195.50|164.00]/157.55|128.00)|157.55|136.00)/126.50 
151.80) 141.00]/115.00)105.00)|/115.00/113.00 
98.00||/118.45/106.00 


95.00}|173.65|136.00)/161.00|123.00 
68.00||/221.95|156.00)||224.25|145.00 
75.00}| ———- 215.05/163.00 
169.05|150.00 
140.30/136.00 
124.20}125.00 


78.20 
93.15 


eae: _ |130.00 


Albuquerque, N. M._..|/179.40)150.00)) | —_ 136.85/116.00)]| 98.90) 90.00)|/165.60)154.00|| 

Las Vegas, N. M._.-..||166.75|140.00)) —~---- |}124.20}104.00|| 89.70] 77.00}/201.25|167.00|| . | —----- 
Alamosa, Colo... 157.55|142.00||115.00/108.00//115.00/106.00)| 78.20) 66.00); _... | __-_ 1.) pee 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 144.90/126.00}/115.00| 88.00|/115.00} 96.00|| 35.65) 34.00)/221.95/167.00)| | -_----- 
Grand Junct., Colo._}}175.95|161.00)/128.80/127.00/|/128.80)125.00)/104.65| 88.00)/189.75/147.00)| | ___ 
Cedar City, Utah_____|]220.80/198.00//172.50)160.00|/172.50/170.00)/115.00/128.00}{ | __ |] —-_ | ~~ 
Richfield, Utah_______.|220.80}190.00)) _.._. | __. 172.50/156.00}/115.00/119.00//180.55)136.00|| peta: 
Ogden, Utah_________ 204.70/170.00|/167.90|132.00||167.90)140.00)/115.00|101.00}/138.00/119.00)|152.95|123.00 
Ely, Nev.____-_________||2 50.70] 19 5.00} /203.55|157.00||203.55|165.00|/163.30)125.00)/167.90|119.00|/249.55/147.00 
ee 2$0.70|/217.00//216.20|181.00)/216.20|189.00|/175.95|147.00]| 90.85] 66.00]/149.50|106.00 


Elko, Nev. 
Del Rio, Tex. 174,.80/154.00]) 
San Angelo, Tex. 165.60/136,00 
Kerrville, Tex._______||174.80]146.00 
Amarillo, Tex 149.50]122.00 
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The 1931 Lamb Crop 


AN increase of 8 per cent in the 
number of lambs docked in the 
United States this year as compared 
with 1930, is the estimate of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, published on July 23. 

The total number estimated as 
docked this year is 31,684,000 which 
is 2,300,000, or 8 per cent above last 
year. The wild reports of 20 per 
cent increase that were circulated 
at some of the markets are now ef- 
fectively silenced. The report also 
points out that a larger loss of lambs 
between docking and shipping dates 
is probable owing to unfavorable 
range and weather conditions in 
much of the heavy lamb producing 
territory. 

The percentage of lambs docked 
to the number of ewes of breeding 
age is estimated to be 89.6. In 1930 
it was 87.4 and in 1929, 83.6. 

The detailed report for each of 
the 13 range states is reprinted be- 
low along with figures for the three 
groups of native states. The 13 
western states are shown to have 72 
per cent of the country’s ewes and 


puted and obtained from reports from about 
40,000 sheep producers, whose flocks con- 
tained over 4 million head of breeding ewes, 
equivalent to over 9 per cent of the total 
estimated number in the United States. For 
the native sheep states the reports were 
secured by the rural mai carriers of the 
vost Uttice Department and the lamb crop 
lor these states was computed by multiply- 
ing the estimated number of breeding ewes 
January 1 by the number of lambs saved 
per 100 ewes as shown by these reports. 
ror the western sheep states the lamb crop 
is an actual estimate of the number ot 
lamps docked based upon reports received 
direct trom large numbers of owners of 
both range sheep and farm flocks. * ” 


‘Lhe western lamb crop of 1931 was 
about 9 per cent or about 1,731,000 head 
larger than that of 1930 and about 22 per 
cent larger than that of 1929. The increase 
this year was due to an increase of over 
6 per cent in the number of breeding ewes 
and an increase from 81.1 to 83.1 in the 
number of lambs saved per 100 ewes. The 
percentage lamb crop this year for the 
western sheep states was the third largest 
shown in 8 years * * * 


Montana: The lamb crop was good due 
to mild, open winter. Present feed and 
water situation is getting bad which is likely 
to cause early and forced movement of 
many lambs. In the eastern districts feed 
badly damaged by drouth, water short 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, DIVISIONS, AND THE UNITED STATES—1929, 1930 AND 1931 
(All numbers in Thousands; that is, add 000) 





















































Breeding ewes, 1 year LAMB CROP DOCKED 
old and over, January 1 Per cent of ewes Numbers 
STATE NUMBER January 1 Docked 

1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 

Montana — 3,198 3,444 78 81 83 2,320 2,590 2,859 
W yoming instil apt plenitinacidiain a 2,750 2,949 64 80 82 1,615 2,200 2,418 
0 EE a et 1,176 1,210 1,260 78 85 82 917 1,029 1,033 
New Mexico 1,791 1,925 2,079 62 68 68 1,110 1,308 1,414 
NN ce ae SS a 866 878 833 69 70 75 $98 615 625 
Utah — 2,075 2,100 2,190 70 82 72 1,453 1,722 1,577 
Nevada 900 830 880 62 80 81 558 664 713 
Idaho 1,698 1,756 1,785 93 99 101 1,579 1,740 1,803 
Washington 470 488 $22 98 105 104 461 $12 543 
Oregon 1,816 1,953 2,099 80 90 92 1,453 1,758 1,931 
California 2,722 2,910 2,995 88 87 91 2,395 2,332 2,725 
INN sca ead ee 669 724 760 90 90 92 602 652 699 
Texas A 3,163 3,590 77 65 77 2,168 2,051 2,764 
Total 13 Western States... 22,492 23,885 25,386 76.6 81.1 83.1 17,249 19,373 21,104 
Total 17 Atlantic States... 1,735 1,793 1,855 104.1 104.4 104.6 1,807 1,872 1,940 
11 North Central States... 6,223 6,546 6,750 98.9 100.8 104.9 6,153 6,597 7,078 
7 South Central States_....___ 1,372 1,391 1,374 104.1 109.4 113.7 1,428 1,522 1,562 
All (35) Native States _._. 9,330 9,730 9,979 100.6 102.7 106.0 9,388 9,991 10,580 
UNITED STATES TOTAL_31,822 33,615 35,365 83.6 87.4 89.6 26,637 29,364 31,684 








crop. 


following comments: 


to produce 66 per cent of the lamb 


In discussion of the statistics the 
government statisticians include the 


The information upon which the 1931 
lamb crop for the United States was com- 


causing some shipment of livestock. A small 
percentage of fat lambs are expected off 


the ranges this fall. 

Wyominc: The lambing was very good 
following a favorable winter and spring and 
lambs have developed well to date. 
feed now deteriorating, especially northeast 


Range 


area, and prospects for balance of season are 
not encouraging. Very few feeder lambs 
have been contracted for fall delivery. 

Cotorapo: About an average lambing, 
poor in a few places, good in others. Low 
ranges going back, high ranges beginning to 
dry early with feed prospects only fair. 

New Mexico: About an average lamb 
crop, varying materially between sections 
but total crop larger than last year. Feed 
conditions quite satisfactory, and feed out- 
look for balance of season is good. Winter 
loss of old ewes was heavy in some localities. 

Arizona: A good lambing was had, but 
fewer bands were lambed early. Feed and 
water conditions on ranges have been and 
are very satisfactory. 

UtaH: The lamb crop averages poor, 
due chiefly to the very unfavorable feed 
and water situation which existed through- 
out most of the spring months, which re- 
sulted in considerable loss of both ewes and 
lambs. Summer ranges are gettimg dry 
early, and prospects for balance of the sea- 
son are not good. Many lambs will be 
moved from ranges early, and owners ex- 
pect fewer fat lambs than usual. 

Nevapa: Favorable conditions during 
winter and spring resulted in a good lamb 
crop. All ranges are getting extremely dry 
and the outlook is bad. Indications are that 
there will not be many fat lambs except 
from the early bands on the Sierra ranges 
and that many lambs will have to be moved 
early because of the drouth. 

IpaHo: A very good lamb crop resulted 
from a favorable winter and spring. Early 
in the season feed prospects were good, but 
inadequate rainfall has caused rapid falling 
off in the condition of ranges and prospects 
are none too good. Marketing of early 
lambs has been speeded up far ahead of last 
year’s movements. 


WasHINGTON: The lamb crop was large, 
as usual. Early spring conditions were poor, 
but were much improved by June rains. 
Early lamb marketings will be hastened by 
the rapidly drying ranges. 

OrEGON:. The lamb crop was good. Un- 
satisfactory range conditions of early spring 
were temporarily improved by June rainfall. 
In the main sheep areas ranges are drying 
rapidly, and will tend to hasten the ship- 
ment of lambs, and will reduce the per- 
centage of fat lambs. 

CaLiForNiA: Lambing was good in prac- 
tically all districts, both early and _ late. 
Intermediate lambs developing well, but 
fast-drying ranges will force early ship- 
ments of both these and late lambs. Range 
and pasture conditions are very poor over 
practically entire state. : 

Texas: The lamb crop is much larger 
than in 1930 due chiefly to the increased 
number of ewes, but the lambing percentage 
was also good. Conditions on the ranges 
were very good during the winter and 
spring, and prospects for late summer and 
fall are satisfactory in sheep areas. 
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The Sixteenth Annual 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 24-25-26 
Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


+ + + 


1000 Rambouillets 


300 Crossbreds 
400 Suffolks - Corriedales - Columbias - Lincolns 


700 Hampshires 





PROGRAM OF SALE 


(Subject to change) 


Monday, August 24. 
1 P. M.—Rambouillets—Single Studs, 
Range Pens 


Tuesday, August 25. 
10 A. M.—Rambouillets—Range Pens, Reg- 
istered Pens, Studs 
1 P. M.—Rambouillets 
3 P. M.—Suffolks and Suffolk Cross-breds 


Wednesday, August 26 
10 A. M—Hampshires—Single Studs, Pens 
1 P. M.—Hampshires 
2 P. M.—Corriedales, Columbias, Lincolns, 
Cotswolds, Panamas, Romeldales, 
oneal — Lincoln-Rambouil- 
e 












































Lot 63—J. K. Madsen’s Outstanding Yearling 
Ram—‘“Governor” 


GHEEPMEN are encouraged by the good news that 


continues to come from the Boston wool market. 
While prices have advanced only slightly, there is a 
material increase in the volume of sales and in the 
amount of wool being turned into cloth. Some of 
the mills that feature worsted cloths for men’s suits 
are running two full shifts daily with orders posted 
well ahead. 
Lamb prices are still low, but the consumers 
are getting the benefit of the situation and the pro- 


ducers feel confident that this increased demand 
will permit them to obtain a living price for their 
lambs when conditions get back to normal. All of 
the economists and statisticians consider that the 
sheep business has reached its low point and Mr. 
Perry V. Ewing, editor of the American Sheep 
Breeder, takes the position, in an article published 
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in this issue of the National Wool 
Grower, that a decided upturn in 
wool and lamb values is to be ex- 
pected not later than the early part 
of 1932. 

During the last two years many 
range and farm raisers of lambs have 
been unwilling or unable to purchase 
the quality of rams necessary to con- 
tinue improvement in the quality of 
the fleece and the carcass of lambs 
marketed. Consumers of lamb and 
manufacturers of wool are steadily 
becoming more insistent upon high 
quality in their purchases and there 
is better prospect than ever before 
of the grower who produces the best 
lambs and wool being able to secure 
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RAILROAD RATES TO RAM 
SALE 
Reduced suramer fare rates can 
be used from all points and in 
some cases special excursion rates 
will be in effect. Consult your 
ticket agent in advance. 











A few of the entries in the sale 
are shown with their catalog num- 
bers on different pages throughout 
this issue. The catalog is now avail- 
able and copies can be secured by 
addressing the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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adequate price recognition in re- 
turns for his efforts and ability. 

The most careful students of the 
sheep industry and the most success- 
ful producers agree that at no time 
is it safe to let down in breeding for 
better quality. This policy can only 
be continued through the purchase 
of the best obtainable sires for use 
in the flocks from which come the 
fleeces and lambs that go to market. 

Notwithstanding recent adverse 
conditions stud breeders have con- 
tinued their steady advance in breed- 
ing still better quality into their 
sale offerings and the rams to be sold 
at Salt Lake are the superior of those 
that have been made available to 
commercial producers at any other 
time or at any other place. 


Lot 62—Rambouillet Stud Ewes from the Montana State College. 








? 
Sheepmen’s Calendar 
RAM SALES 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 

August 24-26. 
Oregon, Pendleton—August 18. 
Montana, Billings—September 10. 
Wyoming, Casper—September 22-23. 
Montana, Helena—October 2. 


SHOWS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


Nevada State Livestock Show, Elko—- 
September 10-13. 

Pacific International, Portland—Octo- 
ber 24-31. 

International Live Stock Show, Chi- 
cago—Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 

Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles—Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 




















Boned Lamb Cuts, Easily 
Prepared, Simplify Carving, 
Leaflet Shows 


MONG the many advantages of 

boneless lamb roasts, says the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
are the ease with which they can be 
carved, even by the inexperienced, 
and the fact that such roasts may be 
filled with tasty stuffing which 
makes them go farther than the un- 
boned cuts. A boned roast may be 
cut into attractive slices throughout 
the entire length of the roast. As 
described in Leaflet 74-L, Boning 
Lamb Cuts, just issued by the de- 
partment, methods of boning are 
relatively simple and can be per- 
formed by anyone who has a sharp 
boning knife and a little patience. 
Many retail butchers are glad to 
bone a retail cut if the housewife 
will tell them just how she wishes 


the meat prepared. 

In boning a cut the knife, should 
be kept close against the bone in 
order to cut the muscles free, slip 
into the joints, and cut the sinews 
without gashing the meat. The 
boning knife should be 4 or 5 inches 
long and not more than half an 
inch wide, the publication shows. It 
should be well sharpened and should 
be kept sharp. A small cork may 
be fitted over the end and a piece 
of cloth wrapped around the blade 
to serve as a reminder that the bon- 
ing knife is not to be used for any 
other purpose. 

The publication gives detailed in- 
structions on how to bone a lamb 
shoulder, which is one of the most 
economical lamb cuts, how to bone 
a lamb leg, a lamb loin, and breast 
of lamb. Twelve illustrations serve 
as an aid in giving the beginner a 
clear idea of the details of boning 
these cuts. Copies of Leaflet 74-L 
may be obtained on application to 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 














Sheep Upturn Due in 1932—Rams 
Should Be Purchased in 1931 


E believe that much can be 

learned of the future by study- 
ing the past. We fully recognize the 
impossibility of accurately forecast- 
ing prices but we find evidence that 
trends follow a rather definite course 
many times and often present a 
cyclic character which may have 
considerable value if properly 
utilized. Accurate price forecasting 
is hazardous for several reasons. Not 
the least among these is the change 
in value of other commodities. Lamb 
years do not coincide with calendar 
years. We often see purchasing 
power curves presented for the very 
reason that they are often more 
characteristic in trends than mere 


By Perry V. Ewinc 
Editor, American Sheep Breeder 


price figures. The data and study 
herewith presented is based on price 
and numbers only of sheep, much 
of the information for which was 
taken from a bulletin issued by the 
Department of Economics of the 
Ohio State University. We have been 
told that wool statistics present a 
similar picture and that purchasing 
power data would show even a more 
uniform pattern than we have 
shown. 

A study of the ups and downs in 
prices and numbers of sheep during 
the past half century seems to pre- 
sent a rather definite pattern which 
can be projected into the future with 
interest. The figures and graphs in- 


dicate that roughly sheep prices and 
numbers follow a nine-year cycle. 
So far as numbers are concerned, 
they normally increase for about 
four and a half years and then de- 
crease for about the same period 
during a period of deflation. We are 
at present at peak numbers. The 
expansion period has covered an 
eight-year period, nearly twice as 
long as usual because of coincidence 
with the industrial inflation period. 
Indications point to a low point in 
numbers again in 1935. 

In the two numbers charts on the 
left top and bottom figures are the 
periods between peak number years 
and low number years. The figures 








SHEEP NUMBERS AND PRICES NORMALLY MOVE IN A NINE YEAR CYCLE 


NUMBERS INCREASE 4%, YEARS AND THEN DECREASE 4*, YEARS 


SUMBERBS TNUCREASED 


Biological, Meteorological and eco 
vomie factors contribute to making 
these cycles Probable future trends 
are shown only for their speculative 
values 
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THE UPS AMD DOWNS OF PRICE AND NUMSERS MAKE 4 DAFINITS PATTERN 
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in between are the numbers of years 
required for the completion of the 
trend. 


The price trends also have interest. 
As indicated before, we believe that 
purchasing power figures would 
give us a better picture. As it stands 
we see that on the average it takes 
six years for prices to go up, but 
only three years are required for de- 
flation of prices. Judging the im- 
mediate future by past performances 
and as 1929 witnessed the peak in 
prices, there is every indication that 
the early part of 1932 will witness 
the end of the very low prices, if the 
low limit has not already been seen. 
The general trend in 1932 will be 
in the opposite direction. A much 
better feeling will prevail. Since, as 
we pointed out before, deflation of 
prices consumes but half the time 
required for the advance in prices 
a lower average for 1932 would 
automatically be created. For ex- 
ample, a range in 1931 of $10 down 
to $6.00 would give an $8.00 un- 
weighted average, while a 1932 price 
range of $6.00 up to $8.00 would 
give a weighted average of $7.00. 
Most of us would like to believe that 
1931 prices constituted the low year 
in the present depression. 


If we put the price trends and the 
numbers trends together we have the 
picture presented in the bottom 
chart in the center of the chart. 
This indicates that on the average 
one year elapses between the peak 
in price and the peak in numbers. 
This time, as in 1907-9, two years 
elapsed. In the case of the time 
elapsed for the low year in numbers 
following the low year in price a 
somewhat longer and more irregular 
period elapses. This time it appears 
that a three-year period will prevail 
as was the case in 1886-9 and 1912- 
15. The most interesting figure is 
the lapse of time between the peak 
in numbers and the bottom in price. 
This is normally two years. Certainly 
we could not expect to reach peak 
in numbers and bottom in prices the 
same year for that has never hap- 
pened. We might even consider our- 
selves fortunate that bottom price is 
being reached. in one year after peak 
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in price, due apparently to the coin- 
cidence of drastic industrial defla- 
tion affecting nearly all lines at this 
time. 


If we apply the pattern of the past 
to the next twenty years we still 
have indications of the ups and 
downs and are promised advancing 
prices from 1932 to 1938 and from 
1942 to 1947. This is shown in the 
same chart. Some variations in these 
dates can be expected, but in the 
main the trend will quite probably 
be followed. There are biological as 
well as economic reasons for the fol- 
lowing of trends like this. In the 
case of increase and decrease in 
numbers biological factors play an 
important part. Increases in num- 
bers start with an arithmetical pro- 
gression and at about the fourth year 
become geometric, resulting nor- 
mally in over-production very soon 
after four and a half years are pass- 
ed from the low number year. 
Economic inflation can carry expan- 
sion past the turning point as it did 
in our just ending inflation period. 


It is of special importance to our 
breeders and to those who expect to 
be in the sheep business from 1932 
to 1938 to realize that the trend in 
prices is likely to be upward. We 
must also appreciate that price 
trends on breeding animals do not 
follow those on fat animals but pre- 
cede them in trend. According to 
the best information available 1931 
is the low year in prices on registered 
breeding animals. This could be ex- 
pected, for rams that are purchased 
this fall will, when used on breeding 
flocks, sire ewe lambs in the spring 
of 1932, which will be bred in the 
fall of 1933 for lambing in the 
spring of 1934. In the case of stud 
rams they will sire ram lambs in 
1932 that will be sold as yearlings 
in 1933 for good prices to produce 
lambs for sale in 1934 on a rising 
market starting in 1932. 

A few men by intuition and busi- 
ness acumen sense the situation and 
take advantage of present low prices 
to prepare for the advancing lamb 
market, starting upward in 1932 
which will result in a continually 
improved market for rams. Those 


in need of bucks should not defer 
purchasing until 1932 unless they 
desire to pay more for them. If 
needed for purebred flocks it js 
time to buy rams and if intended 
for commercial flocks where in- 
crease in numbers of breeding ewes 
are planned to take advantage of 
the 1932-38 advance, this is the year 
to buy breeding stock. As has been 
the case in the past, the best year to 
buy bucks in the nine-year sheep 
cycle is the second or third year 
following the year of peak prices 
and the poorest time to buy them 
is the year or two previous to the 
peak in prices. Just as we had the 
peak in ram prices in 1928, the year 
before the peak in fat lamb prices, 
so you can expect this year to be the 
low year in ram prices just preceding 
the low year in market lamb prices. 
It allows the normal three-year price 
deflation period. You can bet on 
history repeating itself within limits 
so far as sheep cycles are concerned 
and you won’t be far wrong. Are 
you prepared for the 1932-38 
period? 





Sioux City Stopover Privilege 


NNOUNCEMENT has just 
been made by the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company 
of the following ruling (C&NW 
GFD 16885) effective August 25, 
1931: 

“Sheep in double-deck cars origin- 
ating at points on the Union Pacific 
and connecting lines in the states of 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah or Wyoming, 
destined Chicago, IIl., and delivered 
to C. & N. W. Ry at Fremont, Neb., 
may be stopped at Sioux City, Iowa, 
for testing the market at the 
through rate from point of origin 
to Chicago, IIl., as shown in tariffs 
lawfully on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

This privilege will apply only 
when the sheep are unloaded and re- 
shipped from Sioux City within 48 
hours after time of arrival, except 
where Sunday or legal holiday inter- 
venes, 72 hours will be allowed from 
time of arrival. 
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Wyoming 


One of the longest drouths of 
record has prevailed over the state, 
and the last two weeks were excep- 
tionally warm. A few showers have 
occurred but they were largely too 
light and scattered for range benefit. 

Some livestock shrinkages were 
reported, due largely to shortages of 
water and succulent forage. Some 
grain was cut for hay, and hay was 
not doing very well, while pastures 
and ranges deteriorated appreciably 
for the want of timely rains. In the 
main, however, livestock remain in 
fairly good condition for the 
present. 


Casper 


The weather has been very dry 
during July and the summer range 
is badly in need of rain (July 24). 
The winter range is in very good 
condition. Feed on the forests is 
good but dry. 

There is very little difference in 
the lamb yield from that of 1930; 
it is just about the same. I think the 
growers are all heartily in favor of 
a program of organization work to 
increase lamb consumption. 

Sentiment is mixed toward the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. It is almost too early to judge 
its value in the way of getting full 
market price for the grower’s wool. 
This year should tell the tale. 

P. C. Nicolayson. 


Emblem 


Local rains have freshened the 
range, but it is pretty badly burned 
(July 21). The forest allotments 
will have plenty of feed in this sec- 
tion. 

Haven’t heard of any wool sales. 
The Co-op has lost some ground in 
wool growers’ regard around here 
owing to last year’s disappointment 
in prices. 

Favorable comment is heard on 
all sides on the “Eat More Lamb” 
project. Very little lamb is used 
locally. 


Around the Range Country 


The lamb crop is slightly larger 
than that of a year ago. More ewes 
were lambed and nearly all of the 
lambs are shed lambs. 

Morris H. Newcomer. 


Montana 


Moderately cool, showery weather 
gradually changed to drouthy and 
abnormally hot weather, culminat- 


Summer grazing generally has been 
fair to poor. There are no forests 
here and winter ranges are very 
scarce. 

Fine wools with heavy shrinkage 
have been purchased recently at 
12% cents. The Corporation only 
got a very small percentage of the 
wool this year. 

Everyone is favorable to the new 




















Lot 183—Moncreiffe’s Hampshire Range Pen. 


ing in the last week with the hottest 
weather of record, attended by desic- 
cating winds of considerable detri- 
ment to pastures and crops. Water 
supplies are low, some irrigation 
projects now being entirely without 
water. More or less grain was cut 
for hay, and alfalfa has not done 
well for the want of water. Native 
forage and livestock on the open 
range will average rather poor as the 
month closed. The forest fire hazard 
was acute. 


Glendive 


The first part of July has been 
seasonably hot with some rainfall. 


lamb project and feels that much 
good has been accomplished already 
with the work done here in Montana. 
While our ewe bands were about 
the same size as in 1930, the lamb 
yield this spring was about 10 per 
cent less than that of last year. 
Dion & Jones. 


Oregon 


Some abnormally warm weather 
occurred, but much of the month 
was seasonal for temperature condi- 
tions. Rains were light, however, and 
water shortages and soil moisture 
shortages were rather general. 
Streams and irrigation supplies are 
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low. Alfalfa crops were curtailed 
by the lack of water, and very little 
green feed remained on the high 
mountain ranges. Much livestock 
were suffering generally from the 
shortage of feed and water. 


Merrill 


We have had very warm weather 
during July and feed is drying faster 
than in ordinary years. Forest allot- 
ments are just like the rest of the 
summer range; dry weather is af- 
fecting them also. There is plenty of 
dry feed on the forests for winter 
grazing, however. 

Growers of this section seem to 
think the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation is all right, but the dis- 
trict is not strong for cooperative 
movements of any kind. Some three- 
eighths blood wool, estimated to 
shrink around 60 per cent, has gone 
to dealers at 12 cents. 

The best sheepmen are in favor of 
work being done to permit the ex- 
pansion of the lamb program. Local- 
ly there has been some increase in 
the use of lamb. 

The lamb crop of this season is 
about equal to that of 1930. 


W. E. Hammond. 
Idaho 


This July was one of the warmest 
of record in all parts of the 
state. A few local showers in the 
southeastern portion during the last 
week helped temporarily, but 
streams and springs are going dry, 
and ranges are badly dried out be- 
cause of the long spell of extremely 
hot weather without rain. There has 
been enough feed, however, to keep 
livestock in fairly good shape. The 
hay crops are short for the want of 
water, the usual third crop being 
threatened with total failure. The 
forest fire hazard continued un- 
usually high. 


Washington 


Temperatures averaged near nor- 
mal west of the mountains, but over 
eastern counties it was abnormally 
warm toward the close. The drouth 
affected the wheat in places and 
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there were some grain fires. The 
drouth has been pretty severe on 
ranges and pastures in the eastern 
portion, and has been felt notably in 
the western portion. Livestock have 
held up rather well, and some good 
hay “harvests: were reported, where 
water was ample. 


Nevada 


This was one of the warmest 
months of record, the fourth week 
bringing the hottest weather of 
record to practically all the state, 
and the rest of the month being ab- 
normally warm The month was 
dry, excepting for showers in the 
last week, confined principally to 
the higher elevations. The lower 
range country is now especially in 
need of rain, and most of the moun- 
tain regions would be benefited by 
rain, as water supplies are low. 
Water is being sought by digging 
wells, and many sheep were shipped 
from the state because of water 
shortages. Some grain was cut for 
hay, and much second-crop alfalfa 
was not worth cutting, owing to the 


drouth. 
Utah 


Extraordinarily warm, dry weath- 
er prevailed until the closing week 
when beneficial showers came to 
mountain ranges and to spring and 
fall pasture lands and farming dis- 
tricts, the deserts being missed in 





HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of July. 


The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this, de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











places. A rather serious drouth con. | 


dition was culminating owing to the 
hottest two weeks of half-century 
records, when terminated by the 
change at the end of the month, 
The hay crops are quite short, but 
livestock now have ample forage 
and are in fairly good shape. 


Colorado 


Cool, showery weather at the be- 
ginning of July gradually gave way 
to conditions of extreme drouth 
with unusually high temperatures, 
considerable wind movement, and 
little or no rain. Parts of the state 
suffered some of the warmest 
weather of record. Pastures and 
ranges in practically all countries 
are in great need of rain. Corn was 
beginning to burn in eastern coun- 
ties, and the second alfalfa crop was 
very short. Forage and water sup- 
plies are very short, though as yet 
livestock have held up remarkably 
well. A considerable movement of 
livestock has taken place because of 
drouthy ranges. 


Westcliffe 


All during July the weather has 
been dry and hot and feed is short. 
Feed is good on the forest allot- 
ments. 

June 20 some quarter-blood wool, 
shrinking around 65 to 70 per cent, 
sold at 11 and 12 cents. No opinions 
have been expressed lately on the 
operation of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 

There is a rather good attitude to- 
ward the lamb program. Not much 
of an increase in purchases of lamb 
in local butcher shops has been 
noticed. 

Frank Cress. 


Ft. Collins 


I am not in the range business; 
just have a few blackfaced ewes on 
the ranch. I feed 2500 lambs every 
winter. 

I sold my wool for 14 cents. Some 
other sales have been negotiated 
around here at prices ranging from 
11 to 14 cents. 


(Continued to page 50) 
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| Colorado Launches Drive for Increased 
Support of National Lamb Campaign 


The schedule of meetings as 
planned, are: 
August 
August 
August 


purpose to show these important 
factors in the livestock business, the 
necessity of their wholehearted co- 
operation in making the deduction 
authorized by the growers. 


t bape enthusiastic reception of Mr. 
Racey’s charts and exposition of 
the plans for the national advertising 
© of lamb by the lamb producers at 
the Colorado convention in Dur- 


Hotchkiss 
Trinidad 
Walsenburg 


; 
| 


ROBERT SELLERS 
President Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 


ango, prompted the directors of the 
Colorado Association to launch a 
drive for increased support of the 
campaign. 

A splendid start was made last 
summer and early fall under handi- 
caps by the association, and it is be- 
lieved that considerable additional 
enthusiaam and support can be 
aroused in the campaign now pend- 
ing. 

Mr. Racey’s services were retained 
to direct the campaign, and to ap- 
pear personally at a group of district 
meetings to be held over the state. 
He came directly to the association 
office at Rifle, where, assisted by 
Mr. Robert McIntosh, the state 
secretary, he outlined the campaign, 
did considerable preliminary work, 
and got a quantity of publicity out 
to the various newspapers. 


Monte Vista 
Saguache 
Durango 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


Montrose 
_ Grand Junction 
_ Steamboat Spgs. 


It is believed that this series of 
meetings will not only serve to get 
a considerable number of growers 
interested in supporting the move- 
ment who have not as yet done so— 
but will also serve to get before the 
others who have already pledged 
support, a clear understanding of 
what the objectives are and the 
methods of arriving at them. 

Mr. Sellers, president of the Colo- 
rado Association, Mr. McIntosh, 
secretary, and the board of directors 
are enthusiastic over the outlook for 
getting considerably increased sup- 
port. 

The method used in Colorado dif- 
fers somewhat from other states, in 
that the grower receives member- 
ship in the State and National As- 
sociations, and supports the adver- 
tising campaign through his author- 
ization to any commission firm, 
dealer, or purchaser through whom 
he markets his lambs, to deduct 
from proceeds of sale, 214 cents per 
head. This method worked with 
gratifying results last fall, and it is 
expected to continue to function 
satisfactorily. 


It is also planned to have a meet- 
ing at the end of the scheduled dis- 
trict meetings in Denver with com- 
mission firm personnel, feeder lamb 
buyers, and others through whom 
Colorado lambs will be purchased. 

At this: meeting it is Mr. Racey’s 
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ALTER HOLT, secretary of the | 

Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion points the way to a “balanced” | 
sheep industry. 

In the recent series of organization 
meetings held in Oregon, much inter- 
est was displayed in this chart which 
Mr. Holt designed. 


to the growers’ attention the fact that 


It vividly brings 


he has at least $35 per ewe tied up in 
production investment (value of ewe, 
capital investment in land, equipment, 
etc.—salaries, operating expense, in- 
terest, death loss, etc.) 

With no investment on the opposite 
side of the scale in the marketing of 
his product—it is a serious unbalance 
—which in truth is the basic reason 
for depressed lamb prices. 

But when all growers make a slight 
investment per year per ewe to bring 
merchandising pressure to bear na- 
tionally—to find and hold markets 
for their product—then they have 
balanced this heavy production in- 


vestment. 
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Sheep Losses from Poisonous Plants} 


By Dr. HapieicH Marsn, Pathologist Montana Veterinary 


majority of the death losses 

in sheep on the range are due to 
poisonous plants. Most of the plants 
which cause these losses are not 
poisonous in the sense that they con- 
tain poisons which cause death it 


Research Board 


others have a more or less restricted 
range. The Texas sheepman will 
have quite a different problem along 
this line than the condition con- 
fronting the sheep owner of the 
Northwest. The general principles 




















Lot 135— 
Montana State 
College’s Top 

Yearling 
Rambouillet 











only a small amount is eaten. They 
may be good feed if eaten in small 
quantities along with other feeds, or 
they may be very poor feed which 
would not be eaten under normal 
conditions. Where losses from poi- 
sonous plants occur, there is some 
departure from normal range con- 
ditions, such as overgrazing, or 
confinement to a restricted area, or 
turning hungry sheep out on an area 
which would normally be safe. This 
point is emphasized because the idea 
is quite prevalent that small quan- 
tities of these so-called poisonous 
plants will kill stock. In most cases 
deaths occur only after the sheep 
have eaten large quantities of the 
plants. 


The forage plants responsible for 
stock losses vary in different parts 
of the range country. Some of them 
are quite widely distributed, while 


governing the occurrence and pre- 
vention of such losses are the same 
for most of the plants involved in 
different parts of the country. 


The sheepman usually asks the 
veterinarian or investigator for a 
remedy for the condition caused by 
poisonous plants, but in most cases 
attempts at treatment by medical 
agents are unsuccessful. The poison- 
ous plant problem is primarily one 
of range management, and a large 
percentage of the heavy losses sus- 
tained may be prevented by proper 
management. This is not always 
true of any individual case, as the 
conditions causing poison plant 
losses may be due to improper range 
management in the past, and may be 
out of control of the stockman sus- 
taining the loss. 

One of the most important fac- 


tors in producing plant losses is 





overgrazing. This may apply to, 
large section of country as a whole, 
or to certain small areas around bed- 
grounds. Where a region as a whole 
is overstocked, the grasses are par- 
tially killed out, and various other 
species of plants multiply mor 
freely. This is true, for instance, of 
loco weed. The shortage of gras 
forces the stock to eat less desirable 
plants, and when some of the plants 
are eaten in quantity, poisoning re- 
sults. Many an area has been 
“sheeped to death” in this manner, 

The same effect is produced to 1 
greater degree where sheep have been 
camped for a long time in one place 
on the range. In the immediate 
vicinity of the camp, the grasses are 
almost killed out, and other species 
of less desirable forage plants mul- 
tiply. An example of the result of 
this form of range abuse is the poi- 
soning of sheep by sneezeweed in 
Utah. This weed develops in great 
abundance on areas which have been 
denuded of grass, and it causes a 
heavy loss. This is an argument in 
favor of the system advocated by 
the Forest Service of camping the 
sheep in a different place every 
night. 

Even on ranges which are not 
overstocked, poisonous plant losses 
may occur which could be prevent- 
ed or reduced to a minimum by 
proper handling of the sheep. In 
general, it may be said that poison- 
ing results from the eating of con- 
siderable quantities of the plant in 
question, usually after being depriv- 
ed of feed for some time. For 
instance, on ranges where lupine 3 
very abundant sheep may be grazed 
with safety if properly handled, but 
if they are turned on such an area 
when they are empty, there is sur¢ 
to be a loss. Such conditions occur 
when sheep are held in corrals for 
12 hours or more, and are then 
turned out where lupine is abun- 
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dant. Or when sheep are being 
trailed they may be pushed through 
lupine before being allowed to take 
on a fill of grass. This is also dan- 
gerous. In the case of lupine, where 
it is mecessary to cross a dangerous 
area, there is a tendency to hurry 
the sheep through it. The result is 
that the sheep pick off the higher 
forage as they go and therefore get 
too much lupine. In such circum- 
stances it is better to drift the sheep 
slowly over such an area after allow- 
ing them to fill on grass. 

In shipping sheep from one range 
to another, care should be taken in 
turning them out of cars on a 
strange range, as the combination 
of hunger and the unaccustomed 
forage will cause them to eat plants 
that they would not normally take. 
It is sometimes economy to give 
them a feed of hay before turning 
out on a strange range. 

Another means of avoiding losses 
is to make allowance for the season- 
al variation in the poisonous proper- 
ties of forage plants. For example, 
in certain areas the death camas is 
very abundant. Even though there 
is an abundance of other feed, sheep 
get poisoned if held on the areas 
where the death camas is present in 
large amount, during the growing 
season of this plant. In regions 
where this plant occurs, the months 
of May and June approximately 
cover this period. After about July 
1 to July 15, depending on altitude, 
there is no more danger from death 
camas, as it dries up after seeding. 
The only sure way to avoid losses 
from this plant is to keep the sheep 
away from the limited areas where 


it grows thickly, until after it has 
seeded. 

Some of the heaviest losses from 
poisonous plants occur when sheep 
are on the trail. One reason for this, 
as indicated above, is the fact that 
when the sheep are being driven 
they pick a larger proportion of un- 
desirable feed than when they graze 
normally over an area. Another 
cause of loss is that when several 
bands are being moved over the 
same trail, the different forage 


plants are not present in their nor- 
mal proportions after one or more 
bands have gone over the trail. One 
often is told by an owner that he has 
lost sheep on a certain area, and that 
two bands of sheep had been over 
the same area ahead of him without 
any loss. He does not understand 
why he took a loss, when the bands 
ahead of him did not. This usually 
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usually only a small number of 
poisonous plants of any importance. 
The group to be considered will 
vary according to the location of the 
range. In a series of articles pub- 
lished in the National Wool Grower 
in 1928, C. D. Marsh, poisonous 
plant expert for the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, described the 
plants dangerous for sheep, and 





Lot 105— 
Breckenridge’s 
Single Stud 
Hampshire. 




















is very easily explained. The first 
bands going over the trail fed off 
much of the grass and other desir- 
able forage, and the band following 
was forced to feed on harmful 
plants. 


There are range plants which are 
not ordinarily considered poisonous, 
that under extreme conditions 
will kill sheep. An example of this 
is the ordinary golden-rod. Sheep 
have died in large numbers as a re- 
sult of being forced to eat golden- 
rod exclusively. This has happened 
when sheep were confined in a pas- 
ture and deep snow covered every- 
thing but the golden-rod. It has 
also occurred in a small pasture 
where the sheep had fed off every- 
thing but this plant. 

Prevention of losses from poison- 
ing by injurious plants depends, first, 
on a knowledge of what the import- 
ant poisonous plants are. In any 
particular section of the country in 
which a man is operating there are 


gave their distribution. Bulletin 
No. 1245 of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, describes the range 
plants, poisonous to all classes of 
livestock, and is illustrated with 
colored photographs. 


Having this information the 
sheep owner should determine 
whether any of these plants occur 
on his range and note the localities 
and the abundance of the plant. He 
is then in a position to reduce poi- 
sonous plant losses to a minimum. 


The general principles to be fol- 
lowed are to avoid overgrazing; to 
avoid turning out hungry sheep on 
areas where known poisonous plants 
occur; to avoid rushing sheep across 
suspected areas, but to allow them 
to fill before entering the area and 
then drift them through slowly; to 
move camp frequently on summer 
range; and in general to interfere 
as little as possible with natural con- 
ditions of open grazing with a 
variety of feed. 











Arizona’s Forty-fifth Annual 
Gathering 


HE attendance and interest man- 
ifested at the forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association held in Flagstaff on 


Four State Conventions 


of increasing the consumption of 
amb. 

In his address, which was char- 
acterized by its friendly tone, Gov- 
ernor G. W. P. Hunt referred to 
the low prices for wool and’ mutton 
as a part of a business and industrial 
depression that is world-wide in its 














Lot 127— 
Moncreiffe’s 
Yearling 
Hampshire 
Stud Ram by 
Imported 
Goldsmith. 

















July 14-15 was in no way affected 
by the depressed condition of the 
sheep industry. Practically all sec- 
tions of the state were represented 
at the meeting by growers long 
prominent in the business and in the 
affairs of the association. Many 
visitors connected with the various 
federal and state governmental de- 
partments, the state university, 
banking houses, mining companies, 
wool firms, rail and steamship trans- 
portation companies, the National 
Wool Growers Association, the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation 
and other semi-public institutions, 
were present on invitation. 


At the opening session, the first 
speaker, Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, of 
Seligman, president of the women’s 
auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association, reviewed the 
work of that organization during 
the past year. In her talk she stressed 
the need for more funds and a larger 
membership in carrying on the work 





scope. As a relief for conditions in 
a number of western states he said 
that a tariff should at once be placed 
on copper. In concluding he paid a 
high tribute to Mr. A. A. (Tony) 
Johns and Lieut.-Col. H. B. Embach, 
the president and secretary-treas- 
urer respectively of the association. 

Coming next in order was the re- 
port of President Johns which re- 
viewed the work of the association 
for the past year. For the most part 
his address was given over to such 
matters as wool and lamb markets, 
taxes, freight rates, grazing fees, the 
public domain, work of the National 
Meat Board, National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, National Wool 
Growers Association, Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, receipts and disbursements of 
the secretary-treasurer and_ the 
work of the Arizona Sheep Sanitary 
Commission. 


Others who addressed the fore- 
noon meeting were P. G. Spilsbury 
of Phoenix, president of the Ari- 


zona Industrial Congress and J. E, 
McDonald, assistant livestock agent 
of the Rock Island Railroad, who 
said that his organization was doing 
everything possible to increase the 
consumption of lamb through ad- 
vertising and in using it on their 
dining cars. In his talk on the work 
of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Dr. F. L. Schneid- 
er, in charge of the states of New 
Mexico and Arizona, said that 
“scabies in sheep has practically 
disappeared in Arizona, and that it 
is up to the sheepmen of the state 
to guard against other outbreaks, as 
the bureau can not cover the field 
as well as the growers themselves. A 
dipping campaign at present is being 
conducted on the Navajo Indian 
reservations to make sure that the 
disease is completely eradicated 
there.” 

The matter of reducing grazing 
fees on the national forests was dis- 
cussed by F. C. W. Pooler, regional 
forester from Albuquerque. It was 
stated by him that in making de- 
mands for lower grazing fees sheep- 
men should take into consideration 
the facts that the Forest Service is 
now providing exclusive ranges for 
sheep; is helping to develop water; 
is assisting in destroying rodents and 
is contributing to the development 
of the ranges in other ways as well. 
The advantages of shipping wool 
from the Pacific Coast to Boston 
was pointed out by Fred Hooper of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. of Los Angeles. Parasitic diseases 
of sheep with special reference to the 
liver fluke were described by Dr. 
Robert Jay, veterinarian for the 
United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of Sacramento, California. 
Following a brief talk made by Dr. 
Edwin L. Stam, state veterinarian, 
the session ended. 

J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
who addressed the afternoon session, 
said that wool prices were among the 
first to show an upward trend fol- 
lowing a depression. Explaining at 
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some length the wool marketing 
situation, he ended by flaying grow- 
ers who sell their wool below the 
current market price. “Growers in 
his state,” said Sol Mayer, of San 
Angelo, Texas, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, “are turning toward cooper- 
ative marketing as a solution to the 
low price problem.” A larger fund 
for use in the lamb consumption 
campaign was advocated by him. 
John H. Dobson, a new-comer in 
the sheep business, and president of 
the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association, said that high taxes were 
discouraging stockmen and farmers 
and that butchers were the only 
ones profiting from the sheep busi- 
ness. 

J. H. McClure of Phoenix, dis- 
trict freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific lines, and Fred Hanna of 
Phoenix, district passenger and 
freight agent for the Santa Fe Sys- 
tem, spoke in behalf of the railroads, 
explaining freight rates. Representa- 
tives of the railroads were told, how- 
ever, that sheepmen are now taxed 
to the limit and that an increase of 
15 per cent in freight rates will not 
be sanctioned. 

Following the appointment of a 
number of committees the meeting 
was adjourned for the day. 

The annual banquet for the mem- 
bers and guests took place in the eve- 
ning at the Hotel Monte Vista, a 
dance following at the Elks Hall. 


The second day’s session was for 
the most part given over to address- 
es by Frank J. Hagenbarth, presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers 
Association and Floyd W. Lee, presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association, and to the 
business affairs of the association. 

In his talk, President Hagenbarth 
discussed the lamb consumption 
campaign, tariff on wool, freight 
rates, grazing fees, wool marketing, 
the business depression, and the 
growth of bureaucracy in the execu- 
tive departments at Washington. In 
speaking of transportation charges 
he said: “The railroads had better 
not raise the freight rates, not unless 
they want to go into the livestock 
business. Sheep and cattle men are 
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losing too much money to pay more 
for transportataion.” Joint problems 
of Arizona and New Mexico sheep 
growers dealing with cooperative 
marketing of wool and low prices of 
livestock were discussed by Floyd 
W. Lee, president of the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association. 

The resolutions adopted favored 
a six-cent copper tariff; opposed an 
increase in freight rates; requested 
a 40 per cent reduction in the as- 
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Utah’s Midsummer Meeting 


ULY 21 saw Utah wool growers 

from all sections of the state 
gathered at American Fork, Utah, 
for their annual midsummer meet. 
The day was a very full one. A pro- 
gram of good talks and excellent 
musical numbers, separate luncheon 


meetings for the men and women, 
a fashion show and banquet and 











Lot 7— 
Bullard’s Top 
Rambouillet 
Single Stud. 




















sessed valuation of grazing lands; 
asked for lower grazing fees and 
commission charges; endorsed the 
present tariff on wool and thanked 
Mrs. H. C. Caveness of Glendale, 


for her activities in behalf of the 
stock industry in the last legislature, 
and J. B. Tappan, first president of 
the Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, elected in 1886. 

A. A. (Tony) Johns of Prescott 
was re-elected president at the clos- 
ing session in the afternoon meeting. 
C. E. Burton of Williams was elect- 
ed first vice president, Burr W. 
Porter of Navajo, second vice pres- 
ident, C. W. Davis of Seligman 
third vice president, and H. B. Em- 
bach of Phoenix was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. All members of 
the board of directors were re-elect- 


ed. 
Bert Haskett. 


dance for the evening hours kept 
every one interested. 


President George E. Collard of the 
state association presided. He called 
the meeting together at 10 o’clock, 
when the visiting growers were 
given their welcome to the city by 
Mr. C. A. Grant, president of the 
American Fork Lions Club. 


Mrs. Edwin J. Kearnes of Salt 
Lake, president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary to the Utah Wool Growers 
Association, was featured at the 
morning meeting. The Utah chapter 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is 
an especially progressive one. For 
several months, Mrs. Kearnes and her 
officers have been very diligently at 
work in organizing local units of 
the Utah women and at the same 
time supplying the interest and 
stimulus necessary to keep all of the 
groups fully active. In her talk to 
the assembly at American Fork, 
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Mrs. Kearnes told of the objects of 
the Utah women’s organization. 
These are three-fold in character, 
she said: First, education of mem- 
bers in problems of the sheep indus- 
try, in details of the work, and in 
uses of the various products so they 
might understand and be able to ex- 
plain anything concerning it; sec- 
ond, a program of public education 
destined to increase the uses of 
woolen goods and lamb; third, a 
definite movement toward the up- 
holding of a high social plane in the 
industry aimed to continue the 
growth and importance of the call- 
ing in the various communities. 

During the luncheon interim, 
Mrs. Kearnes, Mrs. Alice Kirk Stead- 
man, vice president of the Utah 
Auxiliary, and Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 
secretary, brought before the ladies 
of the convention the plans for the 
winter work of the Auxiliary. 

In the afternoon President Hag- 
enbarth and Secretary Marshall of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion reviewed the work of the na- 
tional organization during the past 
several months and talked of future 
plans looking toward more effective 
organization and the reduction of 
the operating expenses of sheepmen. 

The project of the National Asso- 
ciation to increase the consumption 
of lamb was discussed in a very 
graphic way by Mr. E. M. Racey 
of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Racey used a 
series of charts to put over the story 
of what the program would mean to 
the individual sheepmen as well as 
to the industry as a whole. 

Affairs of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation were dis- 
cussed in detail by Manager J. B. 
Wilson of the Corporation and Mr. 
L. U. Edgheill, vice president of 
Draper & Company. 

The fashion show put on through 
the courtesy of the Utah Woolen 
Mills gave good illustration of just 
how wool is coming into its own 
again as a fabric for women’s wear- 
ing apparel. Most of the garments 
featured were the very fashionable 
knitted suits and dresses. 

Following a concert by the Amer- 
ican Fork Band in the early evening, 
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the convention was entertained at a 
banquet and dance, with Mr. Del- 
bert Chipman of American Fork as 
master of ceremonies and President 
Collard toastmaster. Secretary J. A. 
Hooper of the Utah organization 
made the principal talk at the ban- 
quet. 





Optimism and Need for 
Businesslike Principles Keynote 
of Colorado State 
Convention 
E hes Colorado State convention 

held at Durango, July 23 and 


24, was splendidly attended, and 
offered a most interesting program. 
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ERLE RACEY 


Representative of the National Wool 

Growers Association and one of the 

charts he presented at the Colo- 

rado Convention Which Aroused 
Active Interest. 


Mr. Robert E. Sellers, president 
of the Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation, delivered a splendid presi- 
dential resume of the past year’s 
work and future plans. 

Honorable Frank J. Hagenbarth, 
president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, delivered a 
stirring address the opening morn- 
ing, pointing out optimistic view- 
points of the present situation, and 
urged the producers to view our 
associations in the light of modern 
business practices, and consider 


membership and support as one of 
their best business investments. 
Mr. J. L. Shields, extension eco- 
nomist of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, delivered a paper on pro- 
duction costs. Andy Miller of the 
Denver Live Stock Exchange, and 
Charles H. Haren of the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange both 
delivered splendid addresses outlin- 
ing the enthusiastic cooperation ac- 
corded in the past, and extended in 


the future, from these important 
units in the livestock business. 


Mr. J. B. Wilson, of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, and 
Mr. Lou Edgheill of Draper & Co., 
made very forceful and clear-cut 
expositions of the wool marketing 
situation, and answered questions of 
growers. 


Mr. Clair Hotchkiss, president of 
the Colorado Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation, and Edward Sargent, presi- 
dent of the Colorado-New Mexico 
Wool Marketing Association, also 
made splendid addresses in support 
of the national cooperative wool 
marketing movement. 


Other very interesting speakers 
were heard during the two-day con- 
vention. Music was furnished by 
the Durango High School Orchestra, 
and pleasant social events were en- 
joyed at the Elk’s Hall dance, and 
the barbeque and dance at Fort 
Lewis School. A special trip was 
also provided the day after the con- 
vention, to Mesa Verde, and many 
delegates took advantage of the op- 
portunity to see this interesting 
spectacle. 


Mr. F. Helmrick, of Armour & 
Co., conducted a lamb cutting-up 
demonstration, and delivered an ex- 
cellent talk in connection with it. 


On the afternoon of the first day, 
Mr. Erle Racey, representative of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, presented charts showing in 
detail, the analysis which the asso- 
ciation has made of the lamb mar- 
keting situation, and clearly out- 
lined the plans for the national ad- 
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vertising of lamb. Much interest was 
displayed in one of his charts, show- 
ing that approximately 75 per cent 
of the present lamb is restricted to a 
16 per cent area of the country 
consumption. 

Many enthusiastic comments were 
heard on the clear exposition of the 
situation, mainly that over-produc- 
tion is not the cause of low lamb 
prices, but that it is a matter of 
faulty distribution, and under-con- 
sumption. 

Many growers were heard to 
comment enthusiastically on the 
splendid opportunity which the 
sheepmen have to broaden the mar- 
ket for their production, realizing 
that in this situation of restricted 
consumption of lamb meat, there is 
an opportunity for vastly increased 
markets which does not obtain in 
the case of any other meat or any 
other food. 

After the talk by Mr. Racey, and 
the presentation of the charts, more 
than 30 growers signed up, pledging 
year after year support to the pro- 
gram, and to their State and Nation- 
al Associations. Practically all pres- 
ent had previously signed such cards, 
and one grower was heard to re- 
mark: “I signed up to support this 
movement months ago, and have 
been paying my share. I recently 
had about decided to withdraw my 
support, however, and try to save a 
little money, but after hearing Mr. 
Racey’s talk, and seeing the charts, 
I am convinced that I would save 
no money by such action. I am glad 
now to continue my support year 
after vear, because I now plainly see 
that it is one of the finest invest- 
ments that a sheepman can make, 
who expects to stay in the business.” 


At the directors’ meeting follow- 
ing the convention it was decided 
to retain Mr. Racey’s services in the 
state for a campaign of district 
meetings in furtherance of grower 
support to the national advertising 
movement now under way. 

The feeling was expressed that 
these meetings should be very fruit- 
ful of results because in times like 


these, more than in more prosperous 
times even, the necessity of sheep- 
men standing together on an organ- 
ized businesslike program, is of vital 
necessity. 

Belief was expressed that Mr. 
Racey’s charts and presentation of 
the facts would be completely con- 
vincing to any grower that his sup- 
port to his associations and this na- 
tional movement to improve the 
profits from the lamb crops is a 
sound business investment. 
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President Hagenbarth received the 
following commendation: 


Whereas, the Honorable Frank J. Hagen- 
barth has given forty years of unselfish 
service in promoting the welfare of the 
sheep industry, and 

Whereas, the Honorable Frank J. Hagen- 
barth has kindly honored our convention 
with his presence and counsel, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, By the Colorado State 
Wool Growers Association in convention 
assembled that we deeply appreciate his past 
services to our industry, and we sincerely 
thank him for honoring our convention by 
his presence, counsel and advice. 








Report on Annual Convention of Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association of Texas 


PTIMISM and cooperation were 

featured by most of the speak- 

ers on the program of the Four- 

teenth Annual Convention of the 

Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 

of Texas, which was held in San 
Angelo, Texas, July 28 to 31. 

Mayor Brown F. Lee in welcom- 
ing the Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation in its annual convention said 
that it was welcoming “our own 
people” to welcome the sheep and 
goat raisers to San Angelo. 

Capt. H. W. Rieck of Roosevelt, 
Texas, a member of the executive 
committee, gave the response, say- 
ing that West Texas people felt at 
home in San Angelo, and on their 
visits could always find entertain- 
ment. 

Protection was the feature of 
President Kincaid’s annual address. 
He specified the work in sentencing 
four to the penitentiary for steal- 
ing, imdicting three, and investi- 
gating at the present six other 
cases. He also traced the work of 
the organization in getting privileges 
which would allow the ranchmen 
to operate with trucks. 


Dr. N. D. Buie, prominent Texas 
doctor, president of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce and also 
head of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners, declared that the trouble 
with meat was nothing other than 
its inavailability. Meat is invaluable; 


it contains all the essential proper- 
ties necessary for sustenance. He 
gave examples of tribes whose diet 
consisted entirely of meat—year in 
and year out. High blood pressure 
is not caused by eating meat, he de- 
clared. Over-indulgence is bad in 
the eating of any food and the case 
of meat, especially in the presence 
of kidney trouble, might cause this 
reaction. “No one has ever been 
known to die from eating meat, and 
thousands thrive on meat alone. No 
other food known, not even milk, 
can take the place of meat,” he 
said. N 

Roscoe Runge, attorney for the 
Texas Predatory Animal Control 
Association, stated that livestock 
losses from predatory animals were 
practically nothing in the sheep and 
goat areas due to the cooperation of 
the state and federal legislative 
bodies in appropriating funds for the 
extermination of these animals. The 
estimated expenditure for this pur- 
pose in the sheep and goat areas 
amounts to around $170,000.00 an- 
nually, he said, which includes all 
local, state and federal aids. 

In addition to the assistance given 
the sheep and goat raisers of this sec- 
tion in the extermination of pred- 
atory animals, Congressman Thom- 
ason of El Paso, Texas, said assistance 
would be worked out by Congress 
toward suppressing the losses from 
bitterweed. 
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Edward N. Wentworth, director, 
Armour Livestock Bureau, stated 
that lamb advertising has helped the 
sheepmen get rid of their biggest 
lamb crop, and it is the only hope 
of marketing at anything like a 
profitable figure the onrushing 
1931-32 crop. “There is no ques- 
tion,” he declared, “but that there 
is a wider recognization of lamb as 
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The fallacy involved in this view- 
point is apparent, for the value of 
the lamb eaten in the United States 
in 1930 as compared to 1929 was 
approximately the same. The greatly 
increased volume of lamb moving 
into consumption even at the 
lowered general price level meant 
people were actually spending more 
of their income for lamb. Don’t let 

















Lot 89— 
A Single Stud 
Rambouillet 
from the 
University 
of Illinois. 








a stable factor in the diet than there 
was two, three and four years ago, 
and there also is little question but 
that it appears much more fre- 
quently in planning both home and 
public menus. The records of my 
company show that lamb consump- 
tion has increased at many points in 
the central and southwest sections 
that were formerly weak in lamb 
consumption. 


“One must not examine the rec- 
ords of volume of lamb eaten per 
capita and conclude from them that 
demand for lamb has increased. In 
general the American consumer eats 
everything with which the American 
producer supplies him. His demand 
for these products can be measured 
only by the total money spent. If 
all the lamb entering consumption 
in this country is multiplied by the 
average price we know what the 
total amount paid for dressed lamb 
has been. Many who would criticize 
the results of the lamb advertising 
campaign like to point out that the 
principal factor in increasing lamb 
consumption has been lowered price. 


anyone talk the sheep raisers of the 
United States out of the value of 
their advertising program.” 

“The lamb advertising campaign 
which had its beginning in this 
group is of tremendous possibilities,” 
said H. P. Davison, vice president, 
American Meat Packers Association. 
“Tt is only through organization that 
the producers can compete with 
other organizations. The Institute 
of American Meat Packers is largely 
responsible for a set of trade codes 
which tend to regulate the practices 
of the packers and eliminate waste. 
Of all the different kinds of meat 
we handle the one that gets the most 
attention is the one whose producers 
demand it.” 

Sol Mayer, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
said: “You have raised me to a high 
position—one of the highest honors 
possible, as president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 

“Shipments of 1931 wool to the 
Corporation continue to run sub- 
stantially above the volume for the 
corresponding period in 1930,” he 
said. ““Growers throughout the Mid- 








dle West and East are enthusiastic- 
ally responding to the national 
cooperative plan. With only one or 
two exceptions all associations show 
an increased tonnage in 1931 over 
1930, some as high as 41 per cent. 


“IT am one of you. I have raised 
livestock for forty odd year. I pledge 
you that I will do my utmost to get 
the last penny for you from your 
wool,” said Mr. Mayer. He con- 
tinued with the question, “What 
would growers have done with 
their wool this year had it not been 
for the Corporation? Probably 90 
per cent of the wool would still be in 
storage and what would have sold 
would have brought very little.” 

Senator Tom Connally, Marlin, 
Texas, declared that he pledged his 
full cooperation in behalf of the 
sheep and goat men regarding the 
bitterweed problem. He said, “So 
far as it is humanly possible, I will 
see that that the facilities of the 
federal government are placed at 
your disposal.” 

F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
said in a very earnest talk, “The suc- 
cess or failure of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation is entirely 
up to the grower.” He continued, 
“The only backbone for the sheep 
and goat raiser in marketing his wool 
and mohair is through the Corpora- 
tion, despite any reflection cast on 
the organization by Boston wool 
buyers representing independent 
concerns coming into this territory.” 

Mr. Hagenbarth spoke specifically 
of the results of efforts on the part 
of the Corporation and the National 
Wool Growers Association in obtain- 
ing proper tariff protection for the 
sheepmen, reduced freight rates, and 
reductions in other expenses. 

“The saving the growers will re- 
ceive arising from a lowered freight 
rate on their product through the 
efforts of the National would pay 
the dues to this association (Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association) and 
the ‘Eat More Lamb’ Club for 
many years,” said Mr. Hagenbarth. 

Mr.. Hagenbarth commented on 
the lamb work, urging that the 
growers support the movement and 
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saying that it was of untold value 
to the grower. “The growers spend 
their lives and fortunes raising their 
lambs but not one cent for market- 
ing.” 

In closing, Mr. Hagenbarth 
pleaded that the growers support 
their organization. “We have been 
working for years to have our own 
marketing organization—we have 
it now! Our organization builds up. 
The others tear down. Are we going 
to be Samsons whose locks are shorn 
by Delilah leaving us weaker each 
year?” 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, secretary-treas- 
urer, National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, stated that after a start in 
a most disastrous time, on a declin- 
ing market, the Corporation had 
now the benefit of over a year’s ex- 
perience. “Mistakes have been 
made,” he said, “‘and these are either 
corrected or are being remedied.” 

By September 1, Mr. Wilson 
estimated, the mills in this country 
would use 50 to 60 million pounds 
more wool than during the same 
period of 1930. He said cooperation 
of growers would materially assist 
the movement toward higher prices. 
Prejudice and skepticism of manu- 
facturers toward the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation have been 
removed and at the present time 
many are watching and working 
with the Corporation in its work 
in stabilizing the wool market. 

“The directors of the Corpora- 
tion,” said Mr. Wilson, “are sheep- 
men, selected by you growers—they 
can be trusted to handle your busi- 
ness because it is also theirs.” 


J. M. Jones of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, deprecat- 
ed any tendency toward cross breed- 
ing of sheep. He urged the use of 
standard bred animals of good 
quality to build up Texas flocks. 
“Stay with the fine wool breeds and 
improve for mutton type,” he urged. 

Mr. Frank P. Holland, president 
of the Breeder-Feeder: Association, 
declared that this year’s feed crop 
was the greatest he knew of—almost 
double that of any other year. “This 
year we should feed our livestock 
in Texas and save that profit which 
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has been going out of Texas, and 
at the same time make a better 
product than if we sold both separ- 
ately. Enough feed in the state to 
finish all livestock for a period of 
five years, too cheap to sell profit- 
ably, brings a challenge to the own- 
ers of livestock,” he said. 

“The big problem in the eradica- 
tion of bitterweed,” said A. B. Con- 
ner, director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Texas, “is the 
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the association to change the date 
of conventions; it was decided to 
hold the meeting either in Decem- 
ber or January. The ram sale was 


voted to be held separate from the 
convention and to be alternated 


between San Angelo and Del Rio; 
the time to be in the third week of 
July. Del Rio will be the next 
meeting place of the convention; 
the ram sale will be held there also. 





Lot 135— 
A Single Stud 
Hampshire 
from the 
Montana 
State College. 














destruction of seed centers.” The 
appropriations will be available 
September 1, he said, and a big cam- 
paign is planned. Laboratories will 
determine the nature of the poison, 
at various stages of the development 
of the plant, the effect on the animal 
and the necessary chemical elements 
necessary to combat the poison or 
kill the seed. Tests will be made 
under range conditions. He describ- 
ed the bitterweed in detail saying 
it was most prolific, as a single plant 
is known to produce as many as 
15,000 seeds.. 


W. H. Gossett, president of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Houston, said that there had been no 
foreclosures in this area, and remark- 
ed on the stable conditions. 


President T. A. Kincaid was re- 
elected, making the eighth consecu- 
tive time that Mr. Kincaid has been 
chosen to fill this position. All the 
other officers were re-elected. 


It was voted by the members of 





Texas Resolutions 


Agricultural Marketing Act 


Resolved, that the Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association of Texas, in annual convention 
assembled at San Angelo, Texas, on July 
31, 1931, go on record as favoring the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act and urge its members, as well as all 
agricultural and other business interests in 
the State of Texas and elsewhere, to care- 
fully study its provisions and lend their 
energies towards protecting its operation 
and application to our marketing problems 
so that it may become the great instrument 
of helpfulness for which it was designed; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, that we particularly point out 
its usefulness in the scientific and orderly 
marketing of the wool, mohair and live 
stock products of the nation. 


Prices of Pulled Wool 


Whereas, during the year 1930, it was 
apparent that the price obtained by packers 
for pulled wool products from our sheep 
and lambs shipped to market was far below 
foreign parity and true value of said wools; 
and 
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Whereas, losses brought about by the sell- 
ing of these wools were not in the final 
analysis sustained by said packers but re- 
sulted through lower values in by-products 
in a direct loss to the producers of live- 
stock and, further, were sold in competition 
against shorn wools, thus bringing about 
still further losses to the producers; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that the Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association of Texas at annual convention 
assembled in San Angelo, Texas, on this the 
31st day of July, 1931, respectfully suggest 
these facts to the packers and urge upon 
them that every effort be made to secure 
on our behalf a full value of the wool de- 
rived from sheep and lambs marketed by 
us. We recommend that the officers of 
this association send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to Armour & Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, Wilson & Company, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company and the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. 


Stockyard and Commission Charges 


Whereas, the livestock industry has suf- 
fered, and is now suffering, one of the 
severest depressions in its history; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that the Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association of Texas at annual convention 
assembled in San Angelo, Texas, on this the 
31st day of July, 1931, respectfully urge 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture an early 
decision in the cases, some of which have 
been pending for one year to eighteen 
months; and 

Whereas, these stockyards and commis- 
sion agencies are still making the same 
charges for services which were made when 
the livestock industry was at its apex of 
prosperity and which charges are now, 
through the effects of lower’ market prices, 
approximately 100 per cent higher than 
they were under such conditions; be it 
further 

Resolved that all stockyard charges, com- 
missions and the fees for feeding and serv- 
ice at railroad stations on livestock enroute 
to market be reduced to meet present de- 
pressed conditions, at least 25 per cent. We 
commend to the officers of this association 
that such action be taken by them as may 
make this resolution effective. 


~The resolutions also included com- 
mendation of President T. A. Kin- 
caid for his service to the sheepmen 
of Texas; Judge James Cornell, 
attorney for the Texas Association; 
A. H. Priest for “valuable work in 
behalf of shippers, relating to rates 
upon livestock, wool and mohair”; 
Mr. Sam Hill for his work in inau- 
gurating a movement to eradicate 
the bitterweed in Texas; and Mr. 
E. S. Mayer, for “his systematic, 
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thorough and skillful work in con- 
nection with the Eat More Lamb 
campaign. 


The Texas Ram Sale 


AN average of $25 per head was 

made on approximately 800 
Rambouillets sold in the annual 
Texas Ram Sale at San Angelo, July 
28-31. 





The high point in the sale came 
in the selling of the King Bros. single 
stud Rambouillet at $425 to B. B. 
Ingham of Ozona. The Branch 


Agricultural College of Cedar City, 
Utah, sold a single stud Rambouil- 
let at $375 to Owens & Son of 
Ozona. 

On Angora bucks the average was 
$13 per head. 








Montana Sheep Costs and Income 


Montana is one of the states for 
which excellent sheep costs and in- 
come studies are being reported. 


‘The work is carried on under co- 


operative arrangements between 
the departments of Agricultural 
Economics and Animal Husbandry 
of the University of Montana and 
the Montana Experiment Station, in 
cooperation with Montana wool 
growers. 

The first report was for 1928 and 
at the last wool growers’ convention 
results were presented covering the 
last three years. The data and a 
discussion of them have been distri- 


buted in mimeographed form. The 
study covers one hundred sheep out- 
fits running a total of 523,000 ewes. 

The principal items of income 
and expense, with returns shown 
for the operators’ labor and man- 
agement, and upon the investment 
are presented below. 

It is shown that there was a loss 
of 50 cents per ewe last year and 
no return for the operators’ time, 
or upon the investment. This was 
the result in spite of a reduction of 
$1.01 per ewe in expense, over the 
figures for 1929. While strongest 


Cost and Income Per Head—Montana Range Sheep 


INCOME 
Wool 


1928 
$3.35 


1929 
$2.67 


1930 (est.) 
$2.15 





Lambs and Ewes 


3.90 3.64 2.10 





Other Livestock and Crop Sales 


Total Gross Income 


.20 


$4.45 


-30 





Costs 





Board _.... 


$1.60 





Auto and Truck Expense 





Depreciation on Plant and Equipment 





Feed and Salt’ 
Leases 





Interest 





Taxes 








Ranch Supplies and Expense 


Total Cost 





Net INcoME 





Operator Labor and Management. 








Return to Operator Investment 
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efforts have been made by sheep- 
men generally since 1929 to cut 
down expenses, Montana seems to 
have done its paring early enough 
to make a large showing in 1930. 
In most states, the principal re- 
ductions were effected during last 
year and will have their main effect 
upon the 1931 balance sheet. 

Of the $1.01 per head reduction 
in 1930 expense in Montana, 48 
cents was effected in labor, and 
23 cents in feed, favorable weather 
conditions in the 1929-30 winter 
being responsible. There was no 
change in interest and taxes. The 
reduction of $1.01 in expense was 
more than offset by a reduction of 
$2.10 in per head income. 

There was a return of 3.4 per cent 
upon an investment of $36.68 per 
head in 1928. The investment for 
1929 was reported as being only 
$29.61 per head and the return 
earned was seventeen one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. In these 
years there was an allowance of 60 
cents per head for the operators’ 
labor and management. In 1930, as 
stated, there was no return for the 
manager or upon the investment, 
and in addition, a cash loss of 50 
cents per head. 

The figures in the above table do 
not take account of the drop in the 
market value of the breeding stock. 
Depreciation on account of age does 
not appear as such, but is considered 
in arriving at the amount of income. 
Ewe lambs kept in the flock were 
credited to income at $8.50 per 
head in 1928, and $6.50 in 1929. 
Depreciation in value of ewes is 
taken care of by use of a set scale of 
prices for different ages. A net 
gain or loss in such inventory value 
of ewes is credited or charged, as the 
case may be, to the amount of in- 
come for the year. The prices used 
for inventory purposes in 1928 and 
1929 were as follows: 192 1929 
Ewe lambs $ 6.50 


10.50 
11.00 
10.00 
8.50 
7.00 
4.50 


Investment and Indebtedness 


The total investment on the basis 
of 1928 values is shown as $36.68 
per head, of which $8.64 was bor- 
rowed money. The land investment 
made up one-half the total, the 
ownership of range land being from 
3 to 4.5 acres per head, in addition 
to which some leased lands and forest 
permits were used and charged for. 
The range lands were carried at 





Sheep 
Cattle 
Other Livestock 
Feed and Supplies 








Total Investment 


Total Indebtedness 
(on land and sheep) 


It is rather surprising to see even 
a slight reduction of indebtedness in 
1929. On this point the report 
says: ‘There was some reduction in 








Lot 58— 
Pen of Regis- 
tered Rams, 
Bred and 
Consigned by 
Prof. 
R. F. Miller. 








Lot 148— 
A Pen of 
Registered 
Hampshires, 
Bred and 
Consigned by 
J. Nebeker 
& Son. 














$6.50 per acre in 1928, which was 
actual market value. In 1929 they 
were placed at $4.50 per acre. The 
average assessed value of Montana 
grazing land in 1928 was $4.62 per 
acre. About one-third of the land 
investment is in hay and crop land 
valued at $40.00. 

The amounts of investment and 
indebtedness for 1928 and 1929 
were as follows: 


Investment and Indebtedness 
Per Head for Montana 
Range Sheep 
1928 

$17.66 


2.87 
1.64 


Land 
Building and Improvements 
Machinery and Equipment... 
Work Animals 





indebtedness shown by the records 
for 1929. This has been possible 
through some liquidation in the 
numbers of cattle run along with 
sheep, and in the western part of 
the state, through liquidation in 
sheep. It has also been encouraged 
through ‘belt tightening’ procedure 
enforced by creditors.” 


Types of Operation 


There is a comparison of types of 
outfits running fine wool sheep in 
the non-fattening ranges of eastern 
Montana with others in which mut- 
ton blood is more largely used and 


more attention given to income 
from lambs. However, the group 
giving most attention to lamb is 
shown as raising an average of only 
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Lot 23— 
A. R. Cox’s 
18-Months’ 
Old Single 

Stud. 











70 per cent of lambs in 1929 which 
is a low yield for concerns incurring 
the extra expense incident to early 
lambing. In 1929 the lamb flocks 
showed an operating cost 91 cents 
per head above that of the wool 
flocks and net returns 46 cents 
larger. 


Keeping of —" 


The data secured for use in this 
study was secured from the private 
records of 100 outfits, many of 
which have found that the system 
of records that furnishes informa- 
tion needed for such general studies 
also renders possible the most search- 
ing and most practical scrutiny of 
the affairs of the individual concerns. 
The authors of the report make 
these suggestions for the keeping of 
ranch records: 


From the standpoint of the analysis of 
the year’s operations, and the use of infor- 
mation for planning, the following records 
are desirable: 


I. Production Records, for use interpret- 
ing the results of animal husbandry and 
ranch management plans and practices. 


1. <A calendar of operations, giving the 
dates (and observations on weather condi- 
tions at the time) of all principal operations, 
such as bucking, feeding, lambing, shearing, 
turning out on range, haying, marketing 
etc. 

2. Livestock fecord. A history of the 
bands, practices in culling, feeding, breed- 
ing, lamb numbers and weights and wool 
weights, and prices received. 


3. Feed and pasture record. Estimated 
amount and kinds of feed by bands, sea- 
sonal use of the range, sorting for feeding. 


4. Labor record. Approximate amounts 
of labor going into different operations, 
haying, lambing, herding, feeding, ranch 
maintenance and development, manage- 
ment. This is for the purpose of planning 
for better distribution of work through the 
year, and studying labor efficiency. 


II. Cash Records. 


1. Expense record. An analysis of cash 
expenditure using the account classification 
used in this study. 


2. Income record, showing the analysis 
of cash receipts. 


III. A record of property and _ liabilities, 
showing acreages of land, buildings and 
improvements, equipment, valuations, 
and a record of indebtedness incurred 
and payments. 


These records will provide ample basis for 
financial accounting, and if kept over a 
series of years will grow in value for analysis 
of operations and planning. 


Eastern Packers Buy Lambs 
in West 


HERE has been some increase this 

season in the 
lambs at western points for eastern 
packers. A number of shipments 
have been made from Ogden of 
orders from independent packers 
along the Atlantic seaboard. West- 
ern range lambs are showing up un- 
usually well this season in compari- 
son with the general run of stuff 
from the central states which fur- 
nished the chief part of the sup- 
ply until a few weeks ago. The 
smaller packers in the East are 
especially in need of high quality 
lambs, and appear willing to go 
closer to the source of supply to ob- 
tain their requirements. There is, of 
course, considerable saving to be 
made in handling stuff from west- 
ern points direct to Atlantic Coast 
killing plants through avoidance of 
some of the expense of feeding at 
intermediate points. 

The firm of Merrion and Wilkins, 
which has branches at Chicago, 
Denver, and Ogden, has handled a 
considerable volume of order busi- 
ness for both large and small packers. 
A few seasons ago this firm also 
made a test shipment of dressed 
lambs from Ogden to New York. 


purchase of 





Lot 4— 
One of a Pair 
of Single Stud 

Rambouillets 
Consigned by 
Wm. Briggs. 
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WOOL MARKETS 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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THE WOOL SITUATION 
Statement by the National Wool Marketing Corporation 


ULY was far from being the traditionally dull sum- 
mer month in the wool textile industry and the wool 
market. Very early in the spring some of the fore- 
casters in the wool industry said July and August would 
be among the most active months of the year, thus 
departing very radically from precedent. So far such 
forecasts have been half fulfilled. 

Coincident with the suggestion of President 
Hoover of a one-year moratorium on world war debts 
and the favorable reception accorded it throughout the 
world, general textile business took a sharp upturn. 
There appeared to be a general regaining of confidence, 
both in this country and abroad. Naturally, wool was 
one of the first commodities to respond. The first of 
July saw an exceedingly brisk movement develop in 
Boston. The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
led the way in the mark-up of prices,all the situation 
would warrant. 

The activity the first part of the month saw de- 
mand broaden to cover all grades of wool, although 
still favoring worsted types. After the middle of the 
month volumes of sales tapered off somewhat but 
prices held their ground firmly. This demonstrates that 
the wool situation in this country is fundamentally 
sound and that the wool market can be expected to 
further respond immediately to healthy trends in 
general business. 

The cornerstone in the developing wool market 
strength at Boston is the steady rise in wool consump- 
tion. May is the last month for which the government 
has reported on domestic wool consumption. The 
volume of combing and clothing wool consumed in 
this country during that month is the largest for any 
month since October, 1929. There has been a rise in 
consumption of combing and clothing wools since the 
first of the year, compared with a steady decline during 
the corresponding period a year ago. Analysis of con- 
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sumption so far this year shows a marked increase in 
domestic wools and a corresponding drop in use of 
foreign wools. So far this year this country has been 
consuming clothing and combing wool at the rate of 
about 500,000,000 pounds per year. Most authorities 
agree that this pace will be maintained through the 
remainder of the year as the outlook for the fall season 
in both men’s and women’s wear is very bright. 

Some fears have been expressed that the heavy rate 
of wool consumption since the first of the year will 
lead to a piling-up of finished fabrics and goods. 
Spokesmen for the goods trade in New York, however, 
deny that such a surplus is being accumulated. It is 
pointed out that retail sales of clothing throughout the 
country have been at a very high rate and that most 
of the material is moving into consuming channels 
rapidly. The marked scaling down of fabric prices and 
finished goods from last year has, apparently, stimulated 
widespread buying. _ 

From every standpoint the situation of the grower 
affiliated with the National Corporation is very favor- 
able. The general outlook continues in his favor. It 
was demonstrated again during July that the Coopera- 
tive stands out in the field in its activtiy in the grower’s 
behalf. On some grades of wool prices were marked 
up one to three cents per clean pound by the Corpora- 
tion. It has always led the way in getting all the market 
would stand for the grower. During July, as has been 
the case since the National was formed, some mill 
buyers have found it possible to fill orders at lower 
prices elsewhere. Officials of the Cooperative con- 
tinually are told that it is possible to buy wool cheaper 
elsewhere on Summer Street. 


July saw a mild increase in the demand for woolen 
wools, Trading in the tops future market increased 
during the month. The slight decline in the London 
sales prices, the fore part of the month, had no effect 
whatever in this country’s market. Many mills have 
reopened during the month after a year or more of 
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inactivity. One large wool trucking firm reports that 
during the month of June it trucked more worsted 
yarns than during any month in the last year and a half. 

The gratifying market activity during July makes 
it possible for the Corporation to dispose of the bulk of 
its remaining 1930 wools on the upswing in prices. 
Now, with the'market having gained ground and show- 
ing excellent tenacity, the task confronting the Cooper- 
ative is the orderly marketing of the 1931 wools, which 
have been coming to Boston in tremendous volume 
for the past three months. Everything points toward 
the coming marketing season as far more favorable to 
the National than that of 1930. We believe that the 
consuming situation will remain reasonably favorable 
and that the foundational structure will be such that 
our Cooperative marketing policy will make possible 
the further marking-up of prices as general business 
improves. 

The response given by growers to the Cooperative 
this year is very gratifying. On July 15 the Cooperative 
had received at Boston 86,566,440 pounds of wool. 
On the same date a year ago the tonnage was 72,917,000 
pounds. Several local associations had, on July 15, 


shipped more wool to the National than was received 
from them during the entire 1930 season. The increase 
in tonnage and support of cooperative marketing is 
particularly marked in Texas and the fleece wool states. 


The National Corporation’s Wool 
Selling Policy 


By J. B. Wison, General Manager, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation 

At frequent intervals throughout the spring and 

early summer, local units of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation have advised us that it was nec- 
essary for them to refute rumors and charges that the 
Corporation was responsible for the low market. To 
spread unrest and dissatisfaction—even mistrust— 
among growers, the opponents of cooperative wool 
marketing made all manner of charges against the Cor- 
poration. Our organization may have been guilty of 
many errors, but breaking the market or underselling it 
certainly was not one of them. 

The record of wool sales as printed in the National 
Wool Grower each month this spring attest that. the 
Cooperative has been obtaining all the market would 
afford. As a result of this policy we have been forced 
to pass by considerable business, particularly oppor- 
tunities to sell to mills which were forcing competition 
in order to get wool as cheaply as possible. During much 
of the time the Corporation was in operation consump- 
tion was very low. Since the first of the year it has risen 
steadily and now wool is being taken by mills at the 
rate of 500,000,000 pounds per year. The Cooperative 
has followed faithfully the policy of “‘orderly market- 


ing.” We have fed the wool to consuming channels as 
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needed and at best prices obtainable. Now that the con- 
suming situation is improved we feel the members of 
our association are in very favorable position, for wool, 
being non-perishable, is the most adaptable of all com- 
modities to orderly:marketing. 


Ever since it was organized the Corporation has 
striven to hold the market to the highest level. It is, 
therefore, extremely unfair and unethical for our oppo- 
nents, bitter though they may be against us, to accuse us 
of the last things in the world of which we would think 
of doing. Our salvation depends upon strict adherence 
to the principles of orderly marketing and obtaining 
the best prices the market affords. The situation could 
not be expressed more appropriately than was done in 
a market report issued by the National early in July, 
when the market was extremely active and prices were 
strengthening. It read: 

“The Corporation is leading the way in this mark- 
up of prices. Daily we are being told by manufacturers 
that they can buy, and are buying, cheaper elsewhere, 
so while we are selling wool in big volume we are turn- 
ing down much business on the low edge of today’s 
market.” 

It is one thing for our opponents to spread the 
rumor that the Cooperative is selling wool the cheapest 
of any concern on Summer Street, but to prove it is 
another matter entirely. The fact that we have been 
told repeatedly by mill buyers, ever since the Corpora- 
tion entered the picture over a year ago, that they could 
buy cheaper elsewhere should demonstrate to all fair- 
minded individuals just who has been selling wool 
consistently at the lower prices on the Boston market. 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation has 
followed a policy of “live and let live” ever since it 
was formed. Scores of attacks on the Cooperative have 
been launched by individuals who do not want the 
growers to have their own marketing agency. So far we 
have refrained from stepping down to the type of 
mud-slinging that has been employed against us. Most 
of the attacks have been so malicious and the selfish 
motive so apparent that they have proved boomerangs 
against their authors. A certain opponent of the Coop- 
erative conducted an intensive drive against us in Texas 
this season. Considerable money was spent in prop- 
aganda. Yet our friends in Texas actually say that 
fight helped us. One certainly has substantial evidence 
in that direction in the fact that the Cooperative volume 
from Texas is certain to be ten to fifteen per cent 
larger than it was last year. 

However, the charge that the Cooperative has been 
responsible for the low market can not be passed with- 
out comment. We want all of the growers who have 
given their wool to the National to know that such 
charges absolutely are without foundation. When mill 
buyers cease saying they can get wool cheaper almost 
anywhere else on Summer Street than from the National 
then there will be some foundation for such charges. 
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But, I am glad to say, that time will never come, for 
our policy always has been, and always will be, to obtain 
every cent we can for the wools given us. Ever since 
the Corporation was formed it has led in marking up 
prices, and we will continue to mark them up all 


they will stand as we go along. 


Corporation Wool Sales in July 


T= Corporation’s wool sales during last month 
amounted to 8,502,252 of grease wool and 1,371,474 
of tops, this later representing an additional 3,329,575 


pound of grease wool. 


The following actual sales are representative of 
the prices received for various grades from different 


sections of the country: 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kipper 


MPROVEMENT noted a month 
ago in the wool situation in sea- 
board markets has been held, and in 
some directions there have been fur- 
ther gains. Price advances have been 
somewhat irregular. Actual gains 
as recorded by market reporters 
have been mainly in the medium 
grades, this applying to both fleece 
and Territory wools. There has been 
no big swing as yet towards higher 
price levels. As manufacturers have 
come into the market and covered 
their needs from day to day sellers 
have seemed to think it an opportune 
time to make up prices a little. This 


lems, may not look at the situation 
through the same rose-tinted glasses, 
but even in that direction there has 
been a notable change in recent 
months. 

This change for the better has 
been primarily due to the increased 
needs of the mills for raw wool 
stock, as shown by the government 
reports on wool consumption pub- 
lished from month to month. The 
official figures as published, show 
that the consumption by these 
mills making reports for the five 
months of 1931 was 181,155,851 
pounds, compared with 165,825,304 








Lot 238—A. T. Spencer’s 


is a matter that has to be fought out 
later when mill buyers return to 
market for further supplies. 


Though the situation is distinctly 
better in every way than it was 
earlier in the year, it is not yet pos- 
sible to say truthfully that there is 
a broad and active demand at higher 
prices for everything desirable on 
the list. Perhaps it is enough to say 
that the market is headed in the 
right direction, and that the desired 
price changes must inevitably follow 
as mill needs develop. Generally 
speaking, trade opinion is much more 
optimistic than at any time for 
many months. Most wool men be- 
lieve that a very bad corner in the 
wool textile industry has been 
definitely turned and that the fu- 
ture is full of promise. Some manu- 
facturers, having their eyes fixed 





upon their own particular prob-than hitherto. Therefore, even these 





Range Pen of Romeldales 


pounds for the same period a year 
ago, or an increase of 15,330,557 
pounds. As is well known, these 
figures are distorted by two things— 
the continued refusal of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company and some 
other large manufacturing units to 
report consumption figures to the 


government, and the further fact. 


that some of the increased consump- 
tion was in carpet wool not pro- 
duced in this country. 


Still, much interest centers around 
the published figures as indicating 
a definite trend of the market to- 
ward a larger consumption of wool 
for clothing purposes. As the ex- 
perts have steadily insisted, no per- 
manent improvement is to be ex- 
pected in the wool market until the 
mills are able to show larger per- 
centage of capacity employment 
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imperfect figures are encouraging, 
as showing that something like 80 
per cent of the mills of the country 
are steadily increasing their con- 
sumption. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature is that this country is keep- 
ing step with the rest of the world 
in the rehabilitation of the wool 
textile industry. 


Another feature of the wool news 
for the month has been the certainty 
that the downward swing of prices 
at the London wool sales has been 
definitely checked. The fourth series 
opened on July 7, with total offer- 
ings of 147,500 bales. Prices were 
down from May levels on _ both 
Merinos and crossbreds, the percen- 
tages of declines ranging from 5 to 
15 per cent on Merinos and 5 to 
124% per cent on crossbreds. The 
series closed on July 22, two days 
ahead of the scheduled date, the clos- 
ing being very firm, especially on 
Merinos, which were 2'% to 5 per 
cent above the opening of the series. 
Crossbreds were unchanged from 
the opening. 

The wool trade has been encour- 
aged by the unexpected strength 
developed during the latest London 
series, though the close was still 
measurably lower than the low levels 
touched at the three previous series 
of the year. It is felt that both 
Merinos and crossbreds are in better 
position as a result of the trading 
at the fourth series, particularly 
that the German financial troubles 
were not more seriously reflected in 
the demand from the Continent. 
Especial importance is attached to 
the improved attitude of Bradford 
topmakers, the home takings for the 
series being 43,000 bales, while 34,- 
§00 bales were taken by the Con- 
tinent and 3000 bales by America. 
There is a feeling that the way has 
been cleared for a strong opening 
of the Australian auctions in late 
August and September. 


In domestic wool circles most at- 
tention for the month has con- 
tinued to circle around the market- 
ing of the new domestic clip. Latest 
available estimates indicate that not 
over 10 per cent of the clip is still 
unplaced, with not over 5 per cent 
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left in the hands of growers. This 
is not much different from the situ- 
ation as it existed at this time last 
year, in spite of the fact that the 
preliminary estimate of wool pro- 
duced in this country in 1931, just 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, shows a total production of 
367,655,000 pounds, or about 25,- 
000,000 pounds larger than the re- 
vised figures for 1930, and about 
31,600,000 pounds larger than the 
1930 preliminary estimate. Appar- 
ently the increase in production has 
been absorbed without difficulty, 
though whether the mills may be 
able to also absorb the surplus is not 
so clear. 


The worsted mills of the country 
are better employed than for a long 
time. Some of the larger producers 
have enough business upon their 
books to keep their mills running 
well into September, and double 
shift running is reported here and 
there. In the woolen end of the in- 
dustry there is still much to be de- 
sired, both as to prices and the 
volume of business available. There 
has latterly been a little broadening 
in the demand, especially for wo- 
men’s wear goods, where consider- 
able sampling is being done. High 
hopes are expressed that woolen 
goods will soon follow worsteds in a 
return to healthy conditions. Every- 
where the demand seems to center 
upon medium-priced goods, which 
is perhaps a normal development of 
recent unemployment conditions. 

Whatever slackening was noted in 
the movement of wool into con- 
sumption at the end of July, and 
undoubtedly there was some, was 
due rather to wool market condi- 
tions than in any slipping of the con- 
trol of the situation by manufactur- 
ers and mill managers. A breathing 
spell was found necessary in both 
fleeces and Territories in order that 
the various wool houses might catch 
up with mill demand in grading and 
delivering new clip wools. A late 
estimate indicates that approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 pounds of new 
clip Texas wool have already been 
turned over to the mills, with other 


range and farm wools occupying a 
relatively favorable position. 

There appears to be no disposition 
in the wool trade to hamper mill 
operations by attempts to unduly 
force wool values to higher levels. 
The position of the mills is easily 
understood, and the necessity of 
fostering and conserving the steady 
flow of wool into consumption is 
recognized by all sellers. It is claimed 
that the wool which has recently 
been turned over to the mills !ias 
been going into consumption stead- 
ily. It is also true that mills are 
not hoarding wool in any sense, 
though it is believed that the sup- 
ply in front of the machinery is 
larger and more nearly normal than 
it was in the last half of 1930. 

This is highly encouraging, not 
only to dealers who are busily en- 
gaged in marketing their own wools, 
but also to growers who have elected 
to move their clips through their 
own selling agents. The same ten- 
dency to bring the condition of 
stocks back to normalcy is noted, 
not only in wool but in tops, yarns 
and finished goods, and probably 
also in made up garments. 

Yet the more conservative among 
textile operators are sounding a 
note of caution. Too much ought 
not to be expected after so long a 
period of dullness—after so severe a 
depression in values. That the process 
of rehabilitation of both wool and 
goods markets is not to be accom- 
plished overnight, so to speak, is 
apparent to even the casual observer. 
That the market is headed in the 
right direction; that such price 
changes as are noted from time to 
time are on the up grade, and that 
the needs of the mills are substan- 
tially larger than they were a few 
months ago, are encouraging fea- 
tures not to be safely overlooked nor 
lightly put aside. 


As usual, Texas twelve-months’ 
wool has been a favorite, as it can 
be handled freely in the original bags 
and can be put into the machinery 
with a minimum of sorting. Large 
transfers are reported to have been 
made at 60 to 61 cents clean, with 
the best lots held in some cases at 
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62 to 63 cents. On the other hand 
some ten to twelve-months’ wools 
are to be had at 57 to 58 cents, the 
price depending upon length of 
staple and condition of the wool. 
The shorter Texas wools are moving 
very slowly, today’s quotation for 
good eight-months’ wools being 50 
to 53 cents. Fall wool of last year’s 
shearing is offered in moderate 
volume, and is nominally quoted at 
45 to 47 cents, with few sales of 
consequence reported. 

The movement of new clip Terri- 
tory wools is largely dependent upon 





Lot 224—A Single Stud Suffolk Ram 
Lamb Consigned by Tracy Hess. 


the ability of dealers to get their 
wools graded and in shape to be 
shown to prospective buyers. Much 
has been done, but most large 
handlers are still sold ahead, in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts to keep 
grading operations abreast of the 
demand. Some excellent wools are 
being turned over in the original 
bags at a range of 55 to 59 cents 
clean. Some choice fine staple wool 
is reported as changing hands from 
time to time, the extreme range for 
this grade being 60 to 63.cents. The 
demand for long-stapled wool of 
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this character is limited, as most mill 
buyers are looking for cheaper lots. 


When it comes to wools of the 
French combing type, especially 
such as are suitable for topmaking 
purposes, prices naturally take a 
wider range. Late transfers of the 
better lots have been generally made 
on the clean basis of 57 to 59 cents. 
Average or inferior wools have been 
moved with some freedom at 53 to 
55 cents, and very little is to be had 
at the lower figure, unless defective. 
While the market is notably better 
for all fine wools than it was a 
month ago, the actual gain in sell- 
ing values is not over one or two 
cents clean value. 

The position of half-bloods is rel- 
atively about the same as was re- 
ported at the end of June. Recent 
sales of the better lots have been 
made on the clean basis of 56 to 59 
cents, with average lots at 53 to 55 
cents. Strictly medium wools have 
shown relatively more strength than 
the finer grades. Quarter-bloods 
have shown especial strength, recent 
sales of good Territory lots having 
been made within the range of 43 to 
47 cents. Three-eighths-bloods are 
also a bit higher than at the end of 
June, today’s range for standard lots 
being 47 to 51 cents, perhaps 48 to 
50 cents for the bulk of the sales. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of today’s market is the great 
strength and continued demand for 
fleece wools of all descriptions. This 
strength is especially noticeable in 
the medium grades. Sales have been 
large, all medium grades being in a 
firm position, with mill buyers 
showing continued interest. Today’s 
quotations of these grades are 22 to 
23 cents for three-eighths-blood 
combing, 21 to 22 cents for quarter- 
blood combing and 20 to 21 cents 
for low quarter-blood. These prices 
are for Ohio and similar wools. 


Fine fleece wools of the Ohio type 
are very strong for Delaines and 
firmly held for other grades. Best 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Delaines are 
quotable today at a range of 25 to 
27 cents, and large sales are reported 
to have been made within that range. 
For half-blood combing lots, 24 to 
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25 cents is asked and paid, while 
Ohio clothing wool is quoted at 21 
to 22 cents for fine, 20 to 21 cents 
for half-blood and 21 cents for 
three-eighths-blood. 


The whole wool situation remains 








fully as strong as reported a month 
ago, with occasional small advances 
noted in selling prices, as the demand 
or condition of stocks seems to war- 
rant. Conservative optimism is the 
slogan of the hour. 





Government Estimate of Wool Clip 


E estimated amount of wool 
‘shorn or to be shorn in 1931 in 
the United States was 367,655,000 
pounds, according to the preliminary 
estimate of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is 
about 25,000,000 pounds or 7 per 
cent greater than the revised estim- 
ate of 342,667,000 pounds shorn in 
1930. (The original estimate of the 


1930 clip, published in July of that 
year, was 327,989,000. 

The increased production in 1931 
over 1930 was due to the larger 
number of fleeces and the increase in 
the weight per fleece. The estimated 
number of fleeces this year was 47,- 
331,000 compared to 44,808,000 in 
1930. The average weight per fleece 
was 7.8 pounds this year and 7.6 
pounds in 1930. 








Woot PropucTION 


Pounds 

1930 (revised) 
Vial 0 Bee 
Nevada .......__.......... 7,745,000 
Montana _.._ «33,440,000 
ibe. __...... _.. 18,768,000 
Wyoming - _.. 30,360,000 
Colorado _.. = _... 10,800,000 
New Mexico __.............. 16,167,000 
Memes 2... ........  FgeGeee 
Washington _.. SS «§, 10,000 
meee 
California _.._______..._.. 27,001,000 
Total Western _______ 198,706,000 
North Atlantic 7,030,000 
North Central _..._. 74,594,000 
South Atlantic _ 6,276,000 
South Central ___ 56,061,000 
Total United States 342.667.000 


WEIGHT PER FLEECE 


Pounds 1930 1931 
1931 Pounds Pounds 
22,845,000 9.0 8.8 
8,502,000 7.8 7.8 
36,119,000 8.8 9.2 
19,909,000 9.2 9.4 
34,522,000 9.2 9.6 
10,892,000 7.5 yee 
16,128,000 6.9 6.4 
6,684,000 6.0 6.0 
5,719,000 9.5 9.5 
22,914,000 9.0 9.0 
30,237,000 6.7 7.9 
214,471,000 8.2 8.3 
7,141,000 FP 7.4 
78,258,000 7.8 7.9 
6.586,000 54 ‘3 
61,199,000 6.4 6.5 
367,655,000 7.6 





7.8 





Healthy Condition of Minnesota 
Cooperative 


IGHT years ago the Minnesota 

Cooperative Wool Growers As- 
sociation had 225 members; on July 
15 of this year the membership 
count was 4000. Increases in the 
amount of wool handled have been 
registered each year and for 1931 
about 1,123,527 pounds of wool has 
been handled by this state organiza- 
tion, which represents one-third of 
the wool production of the state. 
According to Mr. Alex Huddle- 


ston, president and secretary of this 
cooperative, a reserve fund is main- 
tained by the Minnesota Cooperative 
Wool Growers Association that will 
protect any possible overadvances 
made in 1930 without calling upon 
members for refunds. Advances are 
likewise guaranteed for 1931. 

The Minnesota Cooperative is af- 
filiated with the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation and _ has 


offices in Wabasha, Minnesota. 
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Getting Together on Rambouillet Types 


By J. M. Jones, Chief, Division of Range Animal Husbandry, Texas 


HAT should be the general 

policy regarding type in Ram- 
bouillet sheep? The writer under- 
stands that the Rambouillet Registry 
Association has not defined types. 
Possibly they should not be expected 
to do this. It does seem, however, 
that there should be concise generally 
accepted definitions covering the 
“B” and “C” types in Rambouillet 
sheep. 

Texas breeders of fine wool sheep 
are at the present time pretty well 
agreed upon definitions covering 
these two types. However, it is ques- 
tionable whether these types are ac- 
ceptable to fine wool breeders in 
other parts of the country. There 
are, no doubt, several definitions 
covering Rambouillet type and it 
occurs to the writer that it would be 
of considerable advantage to the 
breed if some understanding could 
be had upon this important matter. 
The Texas definitions are included 
in the accompanying score card 
which follows a little further on. 
The problem that the judge of Ram- 
bouillet sheep often encounters at 
some of the leading national, as well 
as local, fairs and shows of this 
country is a serious one and it is un- 
fair to him in numerous instances to 
ask him to make class awards when 
several distinct types of sheep all 
compete in a single class. 


The leading shows in Texas and 
several other national expositions 
and fairs, including the Ak-Sar-Ben 
exposition at Omaha and the Amer- 
ican Royal at Kansas City have, 
during recent years, included the 
“B” and “C” type classes for Ram- 
bouillets. The International Live- 
stock Exposition at Chicago has not 
yet done so. There, only one classi- 
fication is provided and the two 
types, with animals ranging from 
extremely heavy “B’s” to perfectly 
smooth “‘C’s,” may be led out before 
the judge to be placed in accordance 
with their individual merits. Under 


Agricultural Experiment Station 


such a system, it is utterly impossible 
for the judge to fully satisfy him- 
self, or the ringside observers and 
critics. In a show ring, it is desirable 
to establish a type and follow it in 
so far as is possible throughout, but 
a judge cannot adhere to such a plan 
in instances where extremes of type 
are exhibited in small classes. As the 

















Typical B (above) and 
C (to the right) Type 
Rambouillets, Winners 
Large 
Both Bred 
and Exhibited by 


in Numerous 


Shows. 


King Bros. Co., 


Laramie, Wyo. 


writer understands it, a live- 
stock show is held largely for 
the purpose of advancing the 
interests of the several breeds. 


ard for shows not recognizing the 
two types and then require the ex- 
hibitors to adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to the type decided upon. For 
example, at the California State 
Fair in 1927, the writer experienced 
no difficulty in establishing a type 
in the Rambouillet show which did 
not recognize the “B” and “C” 
types separately. The breeders had 
apparently advised with each other 
before hand and agreed to show 
nothing heavier than a heavy “C” 
type. 

The writer is personally a believer 
in the “C” type as a general utility 
sheep. However, in actual breeding 
practice, like many other breeders 
of registered or stud sheep, he feels 
that it is quite essential in certain 
instances to fall back on the “B” 
type individual for the purpose of 





They are educational in this ~ 
respect or at least should be. But 
when the extremes of two types 
of Rambouillet rams are brought 
out in a single class, it is very con- 
fusing all the way around. 

The best way to remedy such a 
situation is to do either one of two 
things. First, persuade the fair board 
concerned to include both “B” and 
“C” type classes; or second, per- 
suade the Rambouillet Registry As- 
sociation to set up a type or stand- 


increasing weight and density of 
fleece. 

It was with a view of helping in 
our classification of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station flock of 
registered Rambouillet sheep at the 
Ranch Station that the writer un- 
dertook more than a year ago to pre- 
pare the score card presented at the 
end of this article. This card has been 
prepared both in detailed and short 
forms. The detailed score card 
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explains fully all points in scor- 
ing the individual and has been 
prepared for the novice or be- 
ginner. The short score card may 
be utilized quite successfully 
by stud breeders who do not care to 
be bothered with a vast amount of 
routine in recording the history of 
their flocks as they go along. Our 
practice at the Ranch Station has, 
for the past several years, been to 
use a short form for scoring the 
members of the registered flock and 
in the writer’s opinion, this is dis- 
tinctly an advanced step in our 
breeding operations. 

In this undertaking, the writer 
has had the benefit of the counsel 
and judgment of our sheep special- 
ists, as well as others interested in 
general livestock subjects. It is not 
pretended that this is a perfect card. 
No doubt, it will meet with some 
criticism among the Rambouillet 
breeders. One of these score cards 
was recently sent to a group of 
Texas Merino breeders who have 
revised it somewhat and apparently 
converted it into a useful form of 
record. 


Short Form of Score Card (Jones) for 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep+ 


Sex Type 
Date Born Sire 








Perfect Actual 
Bopy: Score Score 
General appearance 
Head and Neck 
Body 19 . 
Udder (ewe) ; genital 
organs (male) 1 
5. Legs 
OBSERVATIONS: 
FLEECE: 
1. General Appearance of 
Fleece 
2. Length staple (12 mo. 
basis) 
3. Fineness and Evenness 
of Quality 
4. Density 
OBSERVATIONS: 
5. Condition 
Total Score 
Scored by. 
*A form similar to the above would 
serve a useful purpose for registered Ram- 
bouillet breeders interested in keeping a 
record showing the strong and weak points 
of the individual members of the stud 
flock. 
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Detailed Score Card (Jones) for Registered Rambouillet Sheep 


DEFINITION OF TYPES: 

B-type: A B-type Rambouillet shall carry preferably three prominent, symmetrical 
folds under neck, one or more of which extends prominently over top of neck; 
one or more distinct folds on front or rear or both flanks; one or more on 
sides with one or more folds in thighs and around dock or tailhead. 

C-type: A C-type Rambouillet may be either free from folds or show as many as 
three well developed symmetrical neck folds, none of which shall extend 
prominently over the top of the neck, other parts of body being free of any 
prominent folds. 


Bopy: Perfect crea 
Score Score 
1. General Appearance and Breeding: Stylish and active; free from 
choppy skin folds, symmetrical in outline and showing desirable mutton 
conformation especially in C type; rams strongly masculine; ewes 
distinctly feminine; plenty of development (age considered) -...... 
. Head: Strongly masculine (ram); medium length; forehead, “broad; 
wide between eyes; proportionate to body. (Ewe) Distinctly fem- 
inine in character; refined, proportionate to body size 
Face: Silky hair free from coarse chalk hair or kemp; broad nose in 
rams; well developed muzzle; lips thick, pink in color and free from 
dark spots; nostrils large; under- or over-shot jaw should disqualify 
. Horns: (Horned strain of rams) Well developed, with distinct corru- 
gations; widespread so they will not press or pinch neck or jaws. In 
polled strain, absence of scurs or knobs desirable... 
. Eyes: Large, alert, prominently set; eyelashes light color; rolled in 
eye-lids and lashes objectionable; unobstructed vision desirable 
. Ears: Broad, thick, and relatively short; velvet or silk-like covering 
. Neck: Medium length; full, blending neatly with head and shoulders; 
not more than three well defined symmetrical skin folds under neck; 
these preferably not extending prominently over top of neck on the 
smooth type of sheep 
. Chest: Deep and broad — 
. Withers: Fairly well rounded; not too far apart or too prominent _ a 
. Top-line- Straight with no drop in front of or behind withers, and 
well carried out at rump 
. Back: Medium length, fairly broad, loin wide, blending smoothly 
with hips 
. Ribs: Well sprung and preferably well rounded out assuring ample 
capacity for vital organs 
. Rump: Long, wide and level carrying width healiy to etches ‘tail 
neatly docked 
. Leg of mutton: Well filled out, twist deep 


. Scrotum: (ram) Enveloping two normally developed Seihalens  oliiee 
(ewe) sound and well developed. Ridgling character in rams 
disqualifies 

. Legs: Medium length, straight, strong, free from off-colored hair 


markings, pasterns strong; hoofs amber color and free from excess 
of black pigmentation 





























ee 


Sub-total__ 





FLEECE: 

1. General Appearance of Fleece: Attractive and even; carrying dense 
fleece of high yielding staple wool (12 mo. basis); light to medium 
covering on face; forehead covered but not wooled sufficiently around 
eyes to obstruct vision; wool covering extending on legs avad to 
hoofs; free from objectionable fibers y 

. Length of Staple: (12 mo. basis) Approximately uniform length over 
body; including belly covering; minimum area in flanks and armpits 
uncovered; should be staple length (21% inches) 





. Fineness and Quality: Well defined even crimp extending from base 
to tip with uniformity in diameter over greater portion of body; soft 
and pliable to the touch; bright attractive color; sound throughout: 
free from kemp with minimum showing of unevenness of wool 
covering on folds; free from off-colored or other undesirable fibers. 15 
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4. Density of Covering: 


Even, compact or slight wavy tip; clean or 


free from foreign materials (an open fleece is indicated by open, ropy 
locks with dirt, sand and other foreign particles penetrating almost to 
the skin along the topline, and also large uncovered area in flanks and 
armpits): belly wool with medium density and of staple length appears 
to be reliable indicator of density and high yielding qualities 


§. Condition: 


Yolk moderate, preferably light to creamy in color and 


evenly distributed; heavy dark clotted yolk objectionable; only mini- 
mum amount of sand, dirt, vegetable matter and stained locks 


Sub-total 





GRAND TOTAL 











The California Wool Show 


R. FRANK C. CLARKE of 
Laytonville, California, was the 
big winner at the California Wool 
Show, which was held for the sev- 
enth consecutive time in conjunc- 
tion with the ram sale conducted by 
the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and held at Sacramento on 
June 1 and 2 this year. 

Mr. Clarke won the Palace Hotel 
trophy for the “best fleece in Cali- 
fornia,” the Northern California 
Wool Warehouse Company trophy 
for the best fine wool fleece from 
northern counties, the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers trophy for 
the best fine wool fleece in Califor- 
nia, and $145 in cash prizes. His 
champion fleece, weighing 8 pounds, 
grading 70’s and shrinking 50 per 
cent, took $75 in cash prizes as the 
grand champion fleece of the show 
and the champion fleece in the mar- 
ket classes. A Romney fleece shown 


by the Brownell Ranch Company 
of Woodland, Calif., won $25 as the 
champion in the breed division. 

The show had two divisions: one 
for market classes and one for breed 
classes and each division had six sec- 
tions. Prof. J. F. Wilson of the Uni- 
versity Farm at Davis, Calif., acted 
as clerk of the show and the judges 
were James Cronin and George 
Thurmond. The awards are listed 
below, with the cash prizes won 
shown in parentheses. 


Division |. 
(Market Class) 


(Not open to Fleeces from. Registered 
Sheep) 

Section 1—Fine Combing (64's, 70’s, 
80’s)—Ist, 2nd and 3rd, Frank C. Clarke 
($45). 

Section 2—Half Blood (58's, 60’s)—lst, 
2nd and 3rd, Frank C. Clarke ($25). 


Section 3—Three-eighths Blood (56’s)— 
Ist, Romeldale Ranch, Davis ($11); 2nd, 
Marjorie Peugh, Eureka, ($8); 3rd, W. H. 
Barnwell, Fortuna ($6). 


Section 4—Quarter Blood (48's, 50’s)— 
Ist and 2nd, Wm. Russ, Fernbridge ($7); 
3rd, W. H. Barnwell, Fortuna. 


Section 5—Low Quarter Blood (46's) — 
No entries. 


Section 6—Common and Braid (36's, 
40’s, 44’s)—Ist and 2nd, Wm. Russ ($7). 


Division Il. 
(Breed Class) 


(Open to Fleeces from Registered 


Sheep Only) 


Section 7—American or Delaine Merino 
—Ist, 2nd and 3rd, Mrs. A. Gambrel, 
Ukiah ($45). 


Section 8—Rambouillet—1st, R. David, 
Bakersfield ($4). 


Section 9—Corriedale—1st, 2nd and 3rd, 
Crane Bros., Santa Rosa ($7). 


Section 10—Dorset—I1st and 2nd, Wm. 
Russ ($7). 


Section 11—Romney —Ist, Brownell 
Ranch, Woodland ($4); 2nd, D. N. Gould, 
Hydesville ($3). 


Section 12—Lincoln—1st, L. W. Sibley, 
Kneeland ($4).. 


California Specials 


Open only to fleeces grown in California. 
All fleeces in these specials compete in either 
Division I or Division II. 


Trophies are perpetual, that is, they do not 
become the personal property of the win- 
ners. The name of the winner is engraved 
on the trophy. 


Section 13—Best fine wool fleece from 
Northern Counties, Northern California 
Wool Warehouse Company Trophy—Frank 
C. Clarke, Laytonville, California. 


Section 14—Best Medium Wool Fleece 
from Northern Counties, Northern Califor- 
nia Wool Warehouse Company Trophy.— 
Marjorie Peugh, Eureka. 


Section 15—Best Coarse Wool Fleece from 
Northern Counties—Northern California 
Wool Warehouse Trophy—D. N. Gould, 
Hydesville, Calif. 


Section 17—Best Medium Wool Fleece 
from Middle Counties—Legallet-Hellwig- 


Norton Company Trophy — Romeldale 
Ranch, Davis, Calif. 


Section 18—Best Coarse Wool Fleece 
from Middle Counties—Golden State Hotel 
Trophy—Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 


Section 19—Best Fine Wool Fleece from 
Southern Counties—E. H. Tryon Perpetual 
Trophy—J. M. Urrutia, Fresno, Calif. 


Sweepstakes 


Section 22—Best Fine Wool Fleece in 
California, Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers Trophy—Frank C. Clarke, Laytonville, 
Calif. 


Section 23—Best Medium Wool Fleece in 
California, Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers Trophy.—Romeldale Ranch, Davis, 
Calif. 


Section 24—Best Coarse Wool Fleece in 
California — Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers Trophy—Brownell Ranch, Wood- 
land, Calif. 


Section 25—Best Fleece in California— 
Palace Hotel Trophy—Frank C. Clarke, 
Laytonville, Calif. 


Section 26—Most Valuable California 
Fleece from Manufacturer’s Standpoint— 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers Trophy—Frank C. Clarke, Laytonville, 
Calif. 


Section 27—Best California Ewe Fleece 
from flock of 1,000 or more ewes, exclud- 
ing registered ewes—Palace Hotel Trophy 
—Frank C. Clarke, Laytonville, Calif. 


Section 28—Best California Range Ram 
Fleece—San Francisco Wool Trade Assn. 
Trophy—Frank C, Clarke, Laytonville. 









Chicago 


’ ‘HOSE congenitally disgruntled 
'* little brothers of the sheep grow- 
er, his selling agents at the markets, 
fought a hard battle with their in- 
veterate opponents, the men who 
assume the task of determining 
values during July. The tide of suc- 
cess varied, but much of the time 
the buying element wielded an ef- 
fective club. The market ended the 
month about where it started. 

Midmonth the highest prices since 
early in June were registered, choice 
lambs reaching $8.85 but the ad- 
vantage was ephemeral. Starting 
July on a $7.50@7.60 basis to pack- 
ers and $7.75 to outsiders, the mar- 
ket gathered strength, incidentally 
generating optimism until the crest 
was reached during the third week. 
Then it dropped gradually until the 
last round was on a $7.50@7.75 basis 
to packers, $8@8.25 to independents 
and in trade opinion the higher cost 
lambs were worth $1.50 per hun- 
dred more than the cheaper grades. 
City butchers and shippers doing a 
limited volume of business must buy 
quality while the packer can handle 
the main run, depending on num- 
bers for an assortment. In effect the 
system is to hold down the price of 
choice lambs by restricting compe- 
tition on that type. 

The July situation was aggravat- 
ed by a constant and free movement 
of Texas new crop lambs, for which 
that producing region is not usually 
responsible. Shed-dropped lambs 
from the Northwest suffered by 
competition from both these sources 
all through July and so far as natives 
are concerned, will feel it right along 
as the whole region east of the Mis- 
souri River is full of them. Intense 
heat and dry weather did not im- 
prove native lamb condition and 
drouth in the Northwest was ad- 
verse to condition. 

From dressed markets came the 
uniform complaint of a shortage of 
choice product. Such lambs com- 





The Lamb Markets in July 


manded $21 to $23 per hundred- 
weight in the carcass and could be 
vended without difficulty, in fact, 
at no time did a surplus exist. Fre- 
quently, at Chicago, city butchers 
and shippers could not get the kind 
of lambs their trade called for. On 
the other hand common carcasses 
sold as low at $6@10 per hundred- 
weight, under congested conditions 
that hampered the sale of the prod- 
uct. Bargain sales of legs and stews 
cut from these low grade carcasses 
were the rule, the former selling as 
low as $4 and the latter at $2 per 
hundred. Common ewe carcasses 
sold as low as $3. 


All through the month a spread 
of $13@16 bought thousands of 
lamb carcasses. The dressed market 
spurted under reduced supply to- 
ward the middle of the month, ad- 
vancing $3 to $4 per hundred, car- 
cass cost, which was reflected in the 
subsequent upturn in hoof values. 
During the week of July 27 choice 
carcasses sold in New York at $23 
(@25, average cost reaching $19 per 
hundred—bloom that disappeared 
subsequently although choice grades 
held up better all through the period. 
Late in the month choice carcasses 
sold at $21@24; good $19@21; 
medium $16@19, and common 
down to $14. 


Viewed from all angles and con- 
sidering excessively high tempera- 
tures down East and in the central 
West during much of the month, the 
dressed market gave a creditable ac- 
count of itself. Had it been relieved 
of the heavy Texas delegation, plus 
the raft of inferior natives the dis- 
tribution situation would have been 
decidedly better. Gluts of low 
grade meat are invariably bad for 
distributive trade. 


Lamb market conditions were not 
promising at the inception of July 
when $7.75 was the limit on any- 
thing wearing a fleece. The first full 
week ending July 11 delivered only 
215,000 head at ten major markets, 
relieving selling pressure and 





enabling the trade to get on its feet. 
Lambs advanced 25@50 cents; 
sheep 50 cents to $1. Western lambs 
went to $8, killers going so short 
of product that they made contracts 
for week-end delivery, although a 
few days earlier they assumed an in- 
different attitude. On that advance 
$7@8 took the bulk of natives and 
westerns, $7.35 being the point at 
which packers attempted to hold 
their peg early in the week. Demand 
was emphasized to an extent that 
prompted killers to deprive the 
country of the few thin western 
lambs available at the full 50-cent 
advance. Yearlings went to $6.50 
and light range ewes to $3.50. 
The upturn delivered 266,000 at 
ten markets during the week ending 
July 18. The peak was reached on 
Tuesday at $8.85, the highest level 
since June 18, but increased supply 
with excessive heat caused a reac- 
tion. By the end of the month $8 
was the outside limit, $7.25@7.75 
representing the packer buy with 
range culls at $5.50@6. Yearlings 
reached $6.75 and ewes $3.75. 
During the week ending July 25 
ten markets received 277,000, the 
market continuing its slumpy course 
and losing another 25@ 50 cents. 
The top stuck at $8, killers outbid- 
ding feeders on range throwouts at 
$5.75@6. Range ewes made $3.75. 
The final week delivered 288,000 at 
ten markets against 266,000 the pre- 
vious week and 239,00 a year ago, 
a raft of medium and common stuff 
coming from all points of the com- 
pass. Further declines were record- 
ed. Outsiders paid $8.@8.35 for a 
thin upper crust of natives, and 
good westerns sold at $7.75 on the 
last round with others down to 
$6.75. Common lambs dropped to a 
$4.50@5 basis, pee-wees going to 
killers as low as $3.50. The sheep 
market also slipped, old ewes selling 
below the dollar mark and $2.50@ 
3 taking the bulk of the killing 


ewes. 
Features of the month were: 
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Continued heavy receipts from 
Texas points to Fort Worth; clean- 
ing up Kentucky lambs in generous 
numbers and a free movement from 
the Appalachian region. 

Wide spreads both in the live and 
dressed markets. Common lambs 
sold down to $3.50; choice to $8.85 
during the month. The spread in 
dressed carcass prices was $13 per 
hundred, not including riff-raff 
meat that went on a bargain counter. 

Invasion of the market by a flood 
of dried out, ill-bred and badly tend- 
ed native lambs. Choice natives were 
eligible to the top of the market, 
$8.25, or better, while thousands of 
pee-wees sold from $5 down. 

A large percentage of the good to 
choice range lambs sold at $7.75@ 
8.25. Sorting was light, packers 
taking most of the throwouts at 
$5.75@6. 

Hot weather was against free 
handling of a highly perishable 
product, facilitating bear raiding. 

On breaks supply was promptly 
reduced, accounting in no small 
measure for price eccentricity and 
furnishing evidence that desirable 
product could be cleared with rea- 
sonable promptness. 

Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Nevada were free shippers of lambs. 
Most of the westerns graded “good.” 

Fat sheep advanced $1 to $1.50 
per hundred, from the low spot, 
light range ewes making $4, but at 
the end of the month this trade 
slipped. Bulk ewes sold at $2@3.75; 
dressed mutton in the carcass any- 
where from $5 to $10 per hundred. 

Feeders got few lambs at Chicago, 
in fact they were not seriously in 
the competition at a range of $5@ 
5.85. Killers took practically all the 
second cuts of western lambs. 


Killers were successful in pegging 
prices part of the time. Three days 
in succession top lambs remained 
stationary on packer account at 
$7.50, outsiders paying $7.75. A 
few days later packers were ordering 
lambs in from feed lots at $8. 

On July 27 Chicago did not re- 
ceive a single carload of range lambs, 
for which there is no precedent at 
that season. 


At the end of July Kentucky was 
still loading, Texas being apparently 
as ready to dump lambs into Fort 
Worth as was Kentucky to flood the 
Louisville market. Farm lamb rais- 
ers had renewed their loading energy 
with a prospect that natives would 
keep on coming. Killers are always 
reluctant to advance tops, as it has 
the effect of pulling less desirable 
grades to higher levels. Keep the top 
down and bulk prices may be more 
easily controlled is a trade axiom. 

The advance of $1 per hundred 
or more in fat ewes was due solely to 
light supply and not to improved 
demand for heavy meat. The market 
is in no condition to absorb a real 
run of old ewes except at canner 
prices. 

Current receipts at principal mar- 
ket centers do not indicate actual 
supply as lambs are finding new out- 
lets everywhere. Slaughter figures 
should furnish a reasonably accurate 
idea of production, but small killers 
without federal inspection are in the 
business to a volume not generally 
sensed. Milwaukee is now handling 
around 5000 lambs weekly, selling 
the product locally, scores of lesser 
points handling large numbers. The 
meat is cheap and is rapidly gaining 
ground for that reason. Official 
figures indicating slaughter under 
federal inspection during the 12- 
month period ending June, 1931 
were 17,300,432 compared with 15,- 
306,899 during the previous cor- 
responding period. Hog slaughter 
showed a decrease of 214 million 
head during the same period; cattle 
slaughter a decrease of 80,000 head. 
June slaughter this year was 1,516,- 
135 compared with 1,294,546 in 
1930 and, it must be remembered, 
this is only a partial tabulation. 

At the inception of August, 1930, 
top lambs realized $9.50 at Chicago 
the bulk selling at $7.75@9.25. In 
1929 the top was $13.85 and in 1928 
$15.50. 

J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for the month of July 
were 95,431, the lightest for 
the same month since 1927. Of the 
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month’s total more than 56,000 were 
from the range states. At the close 
of June top western lambs sold at 
$7.25 and values held around this . 
level until the 10th of July, when 
there was an advance which carried 
the top to $8.35 on the 14th, but 
this advance was soon lost, the top 
being back to $7.25 by the 21st. 
There was another rally the first of 
the last week, but it only lasted two 
days, the top being back to $7.25 
on the close, though choice lambs 
were quoted a little higher than this 
figure. 

Native lambs ran rather freely 
throughout the month, the top 
ranging $6.75 to $8.00, with the 
close $7.25. 

There was a little better demand 
for feeding lambs the last ten days, 
with sales from $5.25@5.50. 

Aged sheep showed quite a gain in 
prices during the month. Ewes sold 
up to $3.25 on late days, compared 
with $1.50 a month ago. Fed year- 
lings sold at $6.00, and grassers 
$4.00@5.00 on late days. 

H. H. Madden. 


Kansas City 


GHEEP and lamb prices closed in 

July at from 25 to 50 cents 
higher than they were at the open- 
ing of the month and 5.0 to 75 cents 
higher than the low point, but 50 
cents under the high point. The low 
level came on July 2 and the high 
point on July 14. At the opening 
best lambs were quotable up to $7. 
At the low point, July 2, they were 
down to $6.75 and at the high point 
$8 was quoted. On the close best 
lambs were quotable at $7.50. The 
last half of the month held a higher 
average than the first half. 

July receipts were unusually light 
as compared with preceding months 
and much below expectations, due 
to the fact that many farmers held 
back their lambs for better finish 
and comparatively few lambs moved 
from the West. 

Considering the extreme hot 
weather and the low average con- 
dition and quality of the lambs of- 

(Continued to page 40) 
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An Unusual Opportunity 








To secure foundation stock or build up your blood lines 


from one of America’s greatest HAMPSHIRE FLOCKS. 


Due to crowded range conditions and to the increas- 
ing size of our mutton operations, we are offering for 


sale a number of our choice quality registered and pure- 








bred Hampshire ewes. Will sell in lots to suit purchaser; 


ages ranging from lambs to aged ewes. 


Also an excellent selection of Hampshire rams and 


Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbred Rams, 


Write now for particulars 


Wood Live Stock Co. 


SPENCER, IDAHO 











Thirty Years’ Experience in Purebred Hampshire Breeding 
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ewes to good White face rams and Hampshire rams of good 

mutton type. These ewes were wintered together and run to- 
gether on mountain range. All of the lambs from all of the ewes 
were shipped to John Clay and Company, Chicago. 


I: 1929 the Montana Experiment Station bred a small band of 


The lambs from the Hampshire rams brought............................... $6.44 per head 
The lambs from the White face rams brought... 4.64 per head 


(The average price per cwt. received for the lambs from the 
black face rams was $7.83) 


(The average price per cwt. received for the lambs from the 
white face rams was $6.28) 








It Pays to Breed Good Hampshire Rams to Range Ewes 


In 1931 the California Experiment Station tested Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Suffolk and Southdown ram crosses. They dressed and 
shipped these lambs to market and reported on the final value, in 
terms of receipts, New York City. 


BASED ON FINAL RECEIPTS ON THE NEW YORK MARKET 


The Hampshire lambs brought... ssiicnceeleccioinsasbcnniill $ 8.83 
The Shropshire lambs browgitt. o.oo... neces cceeccccccceeccenccersereees 8.43 
The Suffolk lambs brought... hee. Eas eee » 8.35 
The Southdown lambs brought. ....................00.0.0...00.00ccccccce ccc ccccceceeeeceeseeeeeee 8.00 


It Pays Big to Breed Good Hampshire Rams of Good Mutton Quality 


Experiments of the character of these reported simply bear out 
the accumulated range experience of years. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


H. C. GARDINER, President COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
Anaconda, Montana Detroit, Michigan 























BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
Bred From Choice Blood Lines 
His Lordship—61739—A Beautiul Son 
of Commander, in Service 


DAVID BETHUNE—Winsper, Ida. 


























Pacific International 

Livestock Exposition, Inc. 

Portland, Oregon, Oct. 24-31 
21st Annual Exposition (1931) 


Premium Lists now ready. 
Entries close Oct.1. Exhibits: 
Pure-bred Beef and Dairy 
Cattle, Fat Stock, Horses, 
Sheep, Hogs, Goats, Foxes, 
Poultry and Pet Stock. Fea- 
tures: Dairy, Manufacturers’ 
and Land Products Shows; 
National Wool and Mohair 
Show; Industrial Exposition; 
Boys’-Girls’ Club Work Ex- 
hibits; and one of America’s 
most spectacular Horse Shows. 
WRITETO O. M. PLUMMER, GEN. MGR. 
211 AMERICAN BANK BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Blendworth Basildon (Imported) 


Five sons of this sire, famous in 
England for his outstanding lambs, 
will be offered at the National 
Ram Sale in Salt Lake City, Au- 
gust 26th, as single entries. 


They are all yearlings and out 
of ewes of imported breeding, 
daughters of Commander and 
Commodore. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 


FOR SALE 


Registered Hampshire Ewes 
Ones and Twos 


IN LOTS TO SUIT 


COMSTOCK & BAIRD 
Box 295 Lincoln, Calif. 

















HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 


Both yearling rams and ram 
lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 


























FOR SALE 
Completely Equipped Sheep Ranch 


Consisting of about 65 sections of deeded land and about 15 
sections of leased land; 10,000 ewes and lambs; 80 head of horses; 
complete outfit of camp wagons; shearing plant; dipping plant; 


sheds and out buildings. 


Ranch cuts ample hay for all winter feed and is completely 
equipped with machinery. The home ranch is situated about the 


center of the range. 


This outfit has been one of the successful outfits, and the 


owner desires to sell on account of ill health. 


This is a. real 


opportunity for some one desiring a complete outfit. 


For further information address 


Box J care of The National Wool Grower 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 












The Lamb Markets in July 


(Continued from page 37) 


fered, July made a good average 
price position. Offerings showing 
high quality drew a big premium 
over the medium to fair kinds. In 
this immediate territory native lambs 
have been cleaned up closely, and by 
the end of the first ten days in 
August practically all will have been 
marketed. The market here will be 
free of natives in time to care for the 
increasing supplies of westerns that 
will be available after the middle of 
August. 

While prices for fat lambs have 
been too low to make the sheep busi- 
ness look prosperous they have made 
a relatively better showing than fat 
hogs or cattle and there has been 
more stability to demand. Slaughter 
of sheep in the first seven months 
this year was unusually large, but at 
the end of the period there was no 
accumulation of dressed lamb or 
mutton in storage holdings. Low 
prices have kept outlet channels 
opened. Demand is expected to re- 
main broad for some time to come, 
if for no other reason than the con- 
tact established by low prices. 

July is a typical month in the 
native lamb trade but is one that has 
only small relation to the range 
lamb. The few good western lambs 
offered last month brought a good 
margin above natives but the un- 
certainties in dressing ability plac- 
ed some penalty on both natives and 
westerns. As a rule western lambs 
are more uniform in condition than 
native lambs, and after killers get a 
good test on westerns they are fair- 
ly certain of dressing yields the rest 
of the season. 

Mutton classes of sheep were in 
one of the lowest price positions on 
record during the latter part of 
June and early July, but they rallied 
50 cents to $1. Low prices, coupled 
with the necessity of some people 
using the cheapest meat available, 
revived mutton demand in many 
sections. Another cause for the rally 
was the falling off in the Texas grass 
mutton run. In June 60,000 Texas 
sheep arrived, and less than 20,000 
(Continued to page 44) 
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HE Hampshire range rams that for years have 
topped the National Ram Sale in pens of 25 are 


bred and consigned by the Mount Haggin Land & 
Livestock Company. 


The Hampshire stud sheep that won every first prize 
but one in 1930 at the Chicago International, American 
Royal and Pacific International were all bred and shown 
by the Mount Haggin Company. 


In periods of over supply and low prices quality 


receives a relatively larger premium than in times of 
scarcity. 


Insure the top of the 1932 lamb market by buying 
Hampshire Rams of the best mutton type. 


Mount Haggin Land & Live Stock Co. 


Anaconda, Montana 
Tom Drummond, Shepherd H. C. Gardiner, President 
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HAMPSHIRES ROMNEYS 
QUALITY RAMS ONE-HALF PRICE 
Two Year Olds, Yearlings and February Lambs 


Our rams are range raised, big heavy boned, husky fellows—the right 


kind for range breeding. 
Write us how many you will require and we will have them grained up 





free of charge. 








for you and in the “pink of condition.” 


Hampshire-Suffolk Crossbreds 


Also stud rams in Hampshires and Romneys. 


H. STANLEY COFFIN 


Yakima, Washington 


Will replace any defective rams 


Romney-Rambouillet Crossbreds 

















REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
Utah’s Premier Flock 
Our offering for the season’s 
trade consists of stud rams, year- 
ling range rams, ram lambs, and 
our usual offering of ewes. 
The advantage of using quality 
Hampshire rams never looked 
better. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
Stockton, Utah 








Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 
Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 








ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed our 
180 registered ewes this season. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 
ram of outstanding type and quality. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 
Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E, Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 

















SUFFOLK SHEEP 


If you raise Fat Lambs 
you want the BEST. To get 
the Best you must use the 
SUFFOLK. You will then 
have the early maturing, full 
of lean meat top grade car- 
casses which swell your bank 
roll, and remember “Money 
Talks.” 


In 1930 the BEST Cross- 
breds in all the leading fat 
stock shows in Great Britain 
were SUFFOLK Crosses. 

The Suffolk is active, 
hardy, prolific and matures 
early. The ewes are good 
mothers and the average 
lamb fall is 150 per cent. 


Ram Lamb, 8 Months (Weight 197 Lbs.), Sold for $1,325.00 
in 1930. 


For Particulars: 


G. P. Lempriere, Suffolk Sheep Society, 24 Princes St., Ipswich, Suffolk, England 


CABLES: “SHEEP, IPSWICH” 
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L. U. Rams have been an established breed for over 25 years and are guaranteed 
to breed a standard quality of wool for the N. Y. Exchange Wool Top Futures Market, 
and most suitable for range purposes. “NO CAMOUFLAGE PRACTICED.” 











é 


~LUYearling- 


Buck Lambs-l0months' — ~ L.U.Three yearold Soe me 
Bottom a eres. 
Ewe 165lbs. Fleece 21 tbs. 5s ie 
L. U. SHEEP COMPANY, Dickie, Wyoming 


























_ MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


gets “Blood Lines Tell” 


The Madsen type of Rambouillet sheep is 
in demand the world over. They are big boned, 
long stapled, and smooth. 


Our 1931 Rams are the best we have ever 
had. Rams for sale in single or carload lots. 


We have for sale 400 good Registered Ewes. 
Prices to suit purchaser, or will lease to right 
party with good ranch and plenty of feed. 


Correspondence Solicited 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 
~ tree MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
in ee een P. 0. Box 219 Telephone 174 


a 
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Polled 


Rambouillets 


Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE 
At All Times 


One or a Car Load 


W. 8S. Hansen Co. 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr. 


Lincoln Rambouillets 


For the 1931 Season I Have 
1000 Head of Choice 


Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Yearling Rams 
Priced in Line with the Times 
C. R. TINTINGER 
Cascade, Montana 








CORRIEDALE and SUFFOLK 
STUD AND RANGE RAMS 
Also a few Corriedale Ewes for Sale 
All Priced to Meet Present Conditions. 
Take advantage of present low prices to 
start your purebred flock. 
EDGMAR FARM—Dixon, Calif. 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


They will produce real mutton lambs 
and good breeding ewes. 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


WE HAVE FOR 1931 

SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
Hardy, good conformation 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 










































Briggs “2025”—First Prize 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram 
at California State 

Fair, 1930. 


Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 





We 
Produce 
a High Type 
of Rambouillet 











A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 


At All Times 











The Lamb Markets in July 


(Continued from page 40) 





in July. In so far as grass muttons 
are concerned the movement from 
that state has been completed for 
this season. 

At the close of July fat yearlings 
were quoted at $4.25 to $5; wethers 
$3.25 to $3.75 and ewes $2.25 to 
$3.25. At the low point ewes in 
some instances sold below $1, and 
wethers under $2. Since the big part 
of the grass sheep has been market- 
ed it is reasonable to anticipate that 
a wider outlet will prevail for lambs, 

Stocker and feeder trade in July 
was small, as is usually the case. The 
few bunches of western feeders of- 
fered in the last week brought $4.50 
to $5.50 and an occasional bunch 
of natives was taken at $3.50 to 
$4.50. July neither nominally or 
otherwise can be considered as a 
feeder trade month and consequent- 
ly has practically no relation to the 
regular feeder movement or prices. 
August, however, will give a very 
definite account both as to inquiry 
and visible supply. 

Conditions in the corn belt are 
favorable for large feed crops, both 
grain and rough feed. The largest 
feeding areas of Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska are short on feed and 
consequently will not handle as many 
lambs as usual. The West will have 
more feeding lambs to sell and the 
corn belt proper will be the largest 
buyer. 

July receipts were 92,897 or a de- 
crease of 37,868 compared with 
July, 1930. For the seven months 
receipts were 1,406,839, an increase 
of 208,820 for the year. The heavy 
runs in the first six months account 
for this increase. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


Denver 


RICES of fat lambs were called 

generally steady to a little strong- 
er at Denver at the close of July 
than at the opening of the month. 
Fat ewes were strong to 50 cents 
higher. The receipts were quite 
liberal, totaling around 65,000 head 
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compared to around 60,000 in July 
last year. 

Trade was active and choice 
lambs sold here about the middle of 
the month up to $7.85. However, 
at the close the best grades were 
bringing around $6.75, or just about 
steady with the opening of the 
month. Quality of the lambs re- 
ceived here, however, during the 
closing days of the month was not 
very good. 

Comparatively little contracting 
of feeder lambs has been done as yet, 
both buyers and sellers preferring to 
wait and trade on the market this 
fall. Feeders insist that they must 
buy their lambs lower this fall than 
last, while producers contend that 
they cannot produce them for much 
less. Some contracts were made a 
few weeks ago at around $5 to $5.50 
and up to $5.75 for choice grades, 
but such contracts were of limited 
volume. 

A good many corn belt farmers 
will feed lambs this fall as the corn 
crop, according to present reports, 
is expected to be large. This should 
help to furnish a demand for west- 
ern range lambs that producers hope 
will keep the price from going too 
low. 


W.N. Fulton. 


Omaha 


MAHA was one of the few mar- 
kets in the country to show a 
substantial increase in sheep and 
lamb receipts during July. A total 
of 276,000 arrived, the heaviest for 
any corresponding month since 
1919. It was also an increase of 
86,000 over June and 31,000 
heavier than the July run of 1930. 
By the end of July most of the 
range states upon which Omaha 
draws for supplies were represented 
in receipts. All except Wyoming 
and Oregon showed increases over 
their contributions during the same 
month of last year. 

As August opened it was evident 
that the range run was on in earn- 
est. The first day of the month 
saw more lambs here than on any 

(Continued to page 48) 





Mantis Live Stock Co. 


BO 


MANTI, UTAH 
BREEDERS RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


Our flock has been built from the best flocks 
in America, during the past thirty years. 


We have for sale 300 Registered Rambouillet 
and Corriedale Crossbred Rams 


WE PATRONIZE THE NATIONAL RAM SALE—SEE OUR 
OFFERINGS THERE 


OLA 




















The New Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 
Has Developed the New Rambouillet 


A purebred Rambouillet without wrinkles, with longer wool, 
with bigger bodies, and with less wool around the eyes. 

They are heavier shearers, hardier and smooth bodied. 

They produce real mutton lambs. 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 


SMALL ORDERS OR CARLOAD LOTS 
Not a Wrinkle in a Carload 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA 




















Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








Arizona. 


Oldest pure blood flock in 
Large bone,. long 


wool type, range raised, 'good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 
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pany Mountain Raised 
~~ \-Rambouillets 
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. This is the head sire in our 
Rambouillet flock. He is the son 
of “I-Am”, the $2,000 lamb, that 
topped the 1929 National Ram 
Sale. Purchased by us from 
J. K. Madsen. 


For the 1931 trade we have 
some very promising yearling 
rams sired by him. 


ALSO 1500 GOOD RANGE 
YEARLING RAMS 


GILBREATH BROS. 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
é 
ian 


Breeders of 





Rambouillet 
and 





Our Champion “C” type Rambouillet Ram, 1931, Our Champion Corriedale Ram undefeated at 
at Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, Ak-Sar-Ben the 1930 shows—Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, 
Stock Show, Kansas National Stock Show and the Ak-Sar-Ben, Kansas National, American Royal and 
American Royal. Also Champion at Denver Stock Chicago International. 

Show, 1931. 


STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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Both the horizontal and brace wires are spaced 
four inches apart, making a 4x4 triangular mesh 
thruout. Note on the enlarged section how the 
vertical wires are wound completely around the 
horizontal wire, with no sharp ends sticking out. 


VAY 


NAUNAUTNA 


a 








The COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. 
General Offices: Continental Oil Building, Denver 
District Offices: Wichita, Oklahoma City,Amarillo 
Ft. Worth, El Paso, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Spokane, Portland, Lincoln, Pueblo 


refiwen on autre 


IN SOME styles of fence, after the stay wires are wound 
around the horizontal wire they are cut off and the ends 
stick out like barbs. As a result, every time a sheep 
rubs against the fence, a tuft of wool is pulled out. 


COLORADO V-Mesh Wolf Proof Fence does not have 
these sharp points because the stay wires are wound 
from one continuous length of wire. 


Because it does not snag wool, and because it gives 
absolute protection against wolves, COLORADO V- 
Mesh Wolf Proof is the favorite fence of many western 
ranchers. 


Made from copper-bearing steel wire, heavily galva- 
nized, it will provide sturdy protection for many years. 


COLORADO 


V-MESH 
WOLF PROOF FENCE 


for the western sheep man 





THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
MARK KNOWN 


aur Compound Leverage Pliers 


4 a 
Roeg AL-WUZ-ON-<<: 
ae TAGS 


°é 
Ob, Boy! I'll tell the 
Some Ear 
Tag! SAMPLES FREE 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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FOR SALE 


400 white face bucks—Romney ana 
Rambouillet cross—ages 1 and 2. Run- 
ning on high mountain pasture—a strong, 
rugged lot from splendid foundation 
stock. Priced reasonably and inspection 
invited. IDAHBOIS FARMS, Boise, Idaho, 
Post Office Box 1368, Phone 29. 

















market .in the country. 


cost. 


Room 316, Exchange Bldg. 





GEO. &. TAYLOR 


Handles Exclusively 


Sheep and Lambs 


Avoid congestions and patronize the fastest growing sheep 


Direct movement to this market on the Union Pacific and 
Northwestern via Fremont and Valley at no extra freight 


Ample facilities and big outlet for both fat and feeder lambs. 


Sioux City Stock Yards 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 
ALL SALES PERSONALLY MADE 
Write or Wire for Market Information 


GEO. S. TAYLOR 


Sioux City, Ia. 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 


SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 


, OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for. Your Protection. 


Sabbbububbbtbbbababaad ail tt lt i tl li tt tt 














The Lamb Markets in July 


(Continued from page 45) 


one day during the first week of 
August in ten years, about 25,000. 
Supplies for the month so far are 
running the heaviest since 1926. 

Movement is expected to expand 
freely from now on although it is 
doubtful if lambs will take to the 
rails as much ahead of a year ago as 
some predicted prior to the big 
rains of last week over most of the 
West. 

Fat lamb prices fluctuated sharply 
during the July trade. The decline 
which was in force as June ended 
carried over into the opening 
rounds of July. On the first of the 
month choice westerns topped at 
$6.85, the lowest of the year and 
for any time on fat lambs at this 
market since September, 1913. 

At that point a reaction set in 
that carried top rangers to $8.25 on 
the 14th, when choice kinds were 
quotably to $8.35. Within a week 
the market was back down near the 
low time but during the next ten 
days they worked back up to $7.75. 
They closed at $7.00@7.25, or 25 
(@35 cents above the end of June. 
Bulk sold during the month at 
$6.75@7.75. 

A liberal number of natives 
showed up, quality of which was 
good on the average, and they paral- 
leled the westerns in price, even 
outselling them a dime at times 
when choice rangers were scarce. 

Receipts also included quite a 
few fed lambs, both in and out of 
the wool. Clippers established the 
month’s top of $8.35, there being 
no range lambs good enough to 
bring the price here on the high day. 

Average quality of the westerns 
during July was the poorest in years 
for so early in the season. Since the 
first of August it has gone off still 
further. Only half of the westerns 
or less have been rated as fat lambs 
during the past week and packers 
are having to depend more and more 
upon either fed lambs or natives for 
their high dressers. 

With the declining quality, pack- 
ers have become more insistent upon 
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sorting western stock. Since a lot 
of medium and half-fat lambs are 
having to sell down to $6.00@6.25 
and some carrying but little more 
than feeder flesh for even less, the 
average of the market is probably 
under the low spot of a month ago 
at this time (August 6). 

Omaha was about the only mar- 
ket in the country offering a re- 
liable outlet for feeder lambs last 
month. Nearby commercial feed 
lot operators again gave the market 
strong support at this point and in 
the face of reduced shipments of 
feeders into every corn belt state 
except Nebraska, the outgo from 
Omaha was the heaviest for July 
since 1920 at a little better than 
73,000 head. ‘This represented an 
increase of 26,000 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. 


Most of the total consisted of 
lambs, bulk of which sold at $5.00 
@5.50 and up to $5.85 at the high 
time, with mixed fats and feeders 
at $6.00. 


Very little net change in prices 
was shown for the month but dur- 
ing the last five days the market has 
declined 25 cents on best lambs and 
fully 50 cents on medium kinds, 
while some common grades have 
dropped nearly a dollar in price. 
The best sorted feeders would not 
bring much more than $5.25 now 
and the bulk is selling straight at 
$4.50@5.00. Below the inside price 
lambs are extremely hard to get bids 
on at all. 


While demand for feeders is still 
relatively narrow, it is a pretty safe 
bet that the corn belt will open up 
its purse strings in the near future. 
The lowest prices for thin lambs in 
20 years, combined with cheap feeds 
of all kinds, create a situation under 
which it is extremely improbable 
that farmer-feeders will refuse to 
take on lambs as soon as the corn 
crop has become definitely estab- 


lished. 
K. H. Kittoe. 








MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional . 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 


_ Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - - Sheep Salesman 
BILL RANDALL - . «= «= Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JAMES McCAULEY | ewe FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 
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EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 
Oregon’s Oldest Wool Cooperative 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 
461 Davis Street 











ORO CCCP POPE EOS 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


The First Intermountain Live Stock Market and washed 
to Eastern or Coast Markets. 


Communicate with 
Utah-Idaho Live Stock Commission Co. 
North Salt Lake, Utah, when you are in market to buy or sell. 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 


a ere: 


CLARK 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 















North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 
































A Better Camp for Your Money 








Trail Stoves. 
Tongues, Bed 
Bows, Springs 
Slats and 
and Mattress 
Covers Ete. 













DeLux and Famous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship toe any point on railroad 


















Perfect EAIR 
soo rot as aN PAS 


FREE SAMPLE 
Cotte, Hor & Sheen. Attached in ene operation with the 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
68 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 





SALT LAKE 


> 158 REGENT 
SALT LAKE Cl 








Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


It has been very hot and dry 
since July 1 and the pastures are all 
drying up. 

The efforts to organize for the in- 
creased use of lamb have the full 
support of the sheepmen of this sec- 
tion. 

Chas. Crane. 


New Mexico 


Warm weather prevailed, but it 
brought showers in most parts of 
the state, to check the drouth that 
was threatened. At the close, how- 
ever, showers would be beneficial 
over the entire state, largely owing 
to the excessively warm weather. 
Showers in the mountains locally 
swelled the streams and added to ir- 
rigation water supplies; this also left 
some mountain ranges in good shape. 
In the southeastern portion, how- 
ever, forage is fair to poor. Livestock 
are generally doing well. A good 
crop of native hay is assured, and 
the alfalfa crops did well. 


California 


The month was unusually warm 
in the interior valleys and over the 
southern portion, the middle and 
northern coastal regions having pos- 
sibly more fog than usual because 
of the interior warmth. There was 
no rain, except in the higher moun- 
tains toward the close of the month, 
these being beneficial to ranges 
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SALT LAKE CITY q 
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- ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 

‘ $2.50 PER DAY ; 
> ~=696WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP} 
= 

‘ 

> 

7 
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“The very best of everything at } 
sensible prices” 
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USE 





Excellent for 


PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 
SHEAR CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 
AFTER DEHORNING 


Sold By 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


California Wool Growers Association 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Concho Drug Co. 
San Angelo, Texas 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. 
Del Rio, Texas 


Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Smith Drug Co. 
Ozona, Texas 














HOME COMFORT OAMP 
The Gold Meda] Winner 
Herdwood framed. pace: a 





knecked ” 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. > 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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} }Cullen Hotel | 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 4 

4 

Headquarters for q 
Stockmen ) 
4 

: 

4 

4 


RATES, $1.25 AND UP 


More Sheep bought and sold in the 
Cullen Hotel than in any hotel in 
the United States. 
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locally. Generally, however, show- 
ers are needed. A light second cut- 
ting of alfalfa was reported in 
places. Irrigation was curtailed 
generally for the want of water. 
Livestock are in fairly satisfactory 
condition generally. 


Arizona 


The weather was unusually warm, 
especially during the last two weeks, 
but showers were general, and in 
some places heavy, maintaining the 
forage of the state in pretty good 
condition. Livestock were uneven, 
however, some being fair, most of 
them good, and a few excellent, with 
generally good prospects at present, 
nearly everywhere. 


Holbrook 


We have had some spotted rains 
but the feed is dry in many places. 
If rains fall soon, there will be fair 
feed on the forest ranges. 

The percentage yield of lambs 
this season is about the same as last, 
but the number of ewes lambed this 
year was under that of 1930. 


Everybody here is strong for the 
campaign to increase lamb con- 
sumption. 


W. M. Bourden. 


Western Texas 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal week after week, and 
there were timely showers of bene- 
ficial proportions, maintaining 
ranges in good condition, with some 
improvement as the month progress- 
ed. Livestock are not, however, in 
correspondingly excellent shape, but 
are rated, generally, as in fair to 
good condition. Right at the close of 
the month showers were beginning 
to be needed, especially in western 
and central counties. 


Paint Rock 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been good, above normal in fact, 
since the early part of July. 

The highest price paid here re- 
cently for fine wool was 191! cents 
for a clip estimated to shrink a little 
lighter than usual. The Co-op 
hasn’t many members in this locality. 


‘ 51 


There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the use of lamb locally. 
Scott L. Hartgrove. 





Correction on Suffolk Prices 
in California Sale 
"| HE report of the California Ram 


Sale, printed in the June issue of 
the Wool Grower, erroneously stated 
that the average price made by Suf- 
folk stud rams was $39. This figure 
should have been $69.25. 





A JUNE 24 dispatch from Batley, 

Yorkshire, England, appearing 
in the Denver Daily Record Stock- 
man, reports the making of a suit 
of clothes in the record breaking 
time of three hours and 22 minutes. 


The item reads: 

In response to a challenge made by Sir 
Malcolm Campbell in a- speech before the 
Bradford Rotary Club recently, a Yorkshire 
manufacturing firm and a Leeds tailoring 
firm have broken America’s time record in 
producing a suit of clothes. 

Starting with the shearing of a sheep, 
the suit was finished in three hours and 22 
minutes. The American record, set in 1898, 
was six hours and five minutes. 


© f, A Great Test of Merit 


COOPER’S SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 


has been tested for Eighty-seven Years in every sheep country in the World, 
and it has emerged from that test as The Most Widely-used Sheep Dip 

















Every Year the Popularity of Cooper’s Dip Increases !. 








There can only be one explanation, viz.:— 


Cooper’s Dip gives the Sheepowner better results than any other Dip! 





COOPER’S IS THE BEST DIP FOR PREVENTING ATTACKS FROM THE MAGGOT FLY. 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


Ellenwood & Co., 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
Portland, Oregon — 





1909 Clifton Ave., CHICAGO 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
CHAS. F. WIGGS 
224 So. West Temple St. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Schreiner Wool & Mohair Co., 
Kerrville, Texas 


Billings Hardware Co., 
Billings, Montana 
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ROMNEY MARSH 
The Sheep with a Future 


More Wool - Better Mutton 
Strong Constitution 
Unexcelled for Range 
Cross Breeding 
For Romney Information Write 


American Romney 


Breeders Assn. 
H. A. Lindgren, Secretary 
210 Agricultural Bldg., O. S. C. 
Corvallis, Oregon 





























SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


‘ASK US 


American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer 
Pres. 


J. M. Wade 
Sec’y. 




















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 


Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
















COMMERCIAL 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 

















The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 














American Corriedale 


Association 
= 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. | 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. | 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 




















SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 











1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
eon oot wares pcarsietines 14.00 
BWR 01 CONEISIE) 55-03 < ncn scasasencssssasnsenees 18.00 
) * } te 26.00 
2 _ — § See 45.00 





Single column width, 214 inches—singi¢e 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. | 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial rates on application. 
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innouncing 


New Sheep Barn at South Omaha 


THAT WILL PROVIDE THE LAST WORD IN 
SERVICE FOR OUR PATRONS 


If you live anywhere in that vast territory served by the SOUTH OMAHA MARKET, and raise or 
handle sheep, you will be interested in the announcement that work is now under way on a big, new, ultra- 
modern and fireproof sheep barn. 


AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


You will be interested, because the new barn, which will stand as a tribute to the sheepmen of both 
the Corn Belt and West who meet at SOUTH OMAHA, will provide for the quicker, more efficient, and 
SAFER handling of your sheep. 

It will mean a COMPLETE MARKET SERVICE OF THE HIGHEST TYPE. 

Since earliest days the South Omaha market has been pledged to a policy of progressive service to 
the men who have made it possible for this market to attain its present high rank. 


Such a policy has included more than the constant attraction of more buyers to this point, and a 
competitive sales service of the first order. It has embraced the most rigid sanitary conditions possible to 
attain at all times, as well as adequate facilities for handling any volume of business at any time. 


Within the last two years additional pens, loading and unloading docks, and buildings have been 
provided cattlemen and hog raisers who patronize this market. Now there is rising skyward the first section 
of a new sheep barn that will give both the Western and Corn Belt sheepmen a market place of which they 
may well be proud, one which offers the last word in service. 


AAAAAAAAAAA 


The new barn is to be built in four sections and will be completed in three years. The finished struc- 
ture will be of reinforced concrete, and fireproof throughout. Even to the windows, durability will be the 
keynote. Encased by all-steel sashes, their glass will be reinforced with wire mesh. 

What is even more important to you—capacity of the new barn. will be DOUBLE that of the old. 
Regardless of how heavy runs may come, your sheep will be yarded quickly, in pens that are equipped with 
the most efficient feed, water, and drainage systems that it is possible to install. They will be fully protected 
from the weather. In a word, your sheep will always be in the pink of condition to command highest market 
prices. : 

It was with the idea of service in mind that construction was purposely planned to extend over a period 
of three years. By so gauging the time of construction, it will be possible to handle in the same efficient 
way as in the past all sheep and lambs that arrive. Pen-room will always be ample. 

The first section of the new barn will be completed in plenty of time to be used with the old struc- 
ture during the heavy range run this fall. Other sections will follow with the convenience of our shippers 
always in mind. REMEMBER, AT NO TIME WILL THE BUILDING OF THIS BARN INTERFERE WITH 
THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHEEP. 

When the final structure is completed, South Omaha will offer you a fine, modern, and safe DOUBLE- 
DECK, steel-and-concrete barn that will be surpassed by none. 


SOUTH OMAHA APPRECIATES YOUR BUSINESS 


In return, we endeavor to furnish you the finest marketing facilities at all times, as well as a place 
where you can sell safely and enjoy the benefits of broadest buying competition. 
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Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, (Limited) 


W. H. SCHELLBERG, President 
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THE 


Live Stock Market 


of the World 








